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$1.25 Pay Minimum 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Renewed opportunities for 
achieving the $1.25 minimum wage have opened up again 
as a result of thé concerted effort by AFL and CIO spokes- 
men before the House . Education | 
and Labor’ Committee. — 

_ On Friday William Schnitzler, 
AFL. _secretary-treasurer, continu- 
ed as a witness and' was joined by 
Robert Oliver, director of the CIO 
legislative. committee. The CIO 
position was expanded by sstate- 
ménts or briefs from David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United 
Steelworkers; William Pollock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union; Jack Flynn, 
for the International Union of 
Electrical Workers; Solomon Bar- 
kin, chairman of the CIO Fair 
Labor. standards committee; 
Thomas H. Burke, for the United 
Auto Workers Union and Gladys 
Dickason, vice president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. | 
The rank and file pressure for 
the bill will be resumed this week 
with a delegation of unionists from 
Illinois, Iowa and Indiana who will 
contact their representatives and 
‘senators. 

The strong labor representation 
will help shove aside the road- 
blocks put in the path of the $1.25 
wage by appeasement-minded 

‘ Democratic leaders. | 

The CIO statement also helped 

.to dispel a cloud of uncertainty 
that was injected by an_ inex- 
‘plicable statement which Walter 
‘ Reuther, CIO president, issued 


You Should Press 
For $1.25 Pay Law 


The major objective in the 
minimum wage fight this week 
is to press the House Education 
and Labor committee to report 
out a bill providing for $1.25 an 
hour: 

When that is done the fight 
will go to the House floor and 
then to the conference between 
the House and Senate on the 
two bills, $1.25 and $1.00. 

Demands for immediate ac- 
tion should be sent to: 

Your own Representative at 
the House Office Building. 

Your two Senators at the Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

Rep. Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House. 

Rep. John W. McCormack, 
majority leader. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson, Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

Rep. Graham Barden, chair- 
man, House labor committee. , 

The following additional mem- 
bers of the House labor com- 
mittee are im a strategic posi- 
tion to win the $1.25. 

Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Adam C. Powell, New York. 

Cleveland M. Bailey, of West 
Virginia. 

Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky. 

Roy W. Wier, Minnesota. 

Carl Elliott, Alabama. 

Lee Metcalf, Montana. 

James B. Bowler, Illinois. 

Earl Chudoff,. Pennsylvania. 

Edith Green, Oregon. 

James Roosevelt, California. 

Herbert Zelenko, New York. 

Harris B. McDowell, Dela- 
ware. 

Frank Thompson, New Jer- 


_ Wednesday - abandoning the fight 
for the $1.25, and urging 
of the Senate-adopted $1 


adoption 

i figure, 

REALISTIC AIM 

Testifying before the House la-| 
bor committee Friday, Oliver said 
the $1.25 was a “realistic, appro- 
priate objective at this time.” 

“Every segment of organized 
labor is behind this objective of a 
$1.25 minimum wage and many 
other groups and a large number 
of Congressmen are ‘similarly sup- 
porting this figure,” he said. 

“A solid case has been made for 
a minimum wage of at least $1.25, 
and open-minded citizens and or- 

ganizations and members of the 
Congress have joined in the com- 
mon effort to promote it,” Oliver 
added. 

‘ He told the committee that the 
$1.25 figure was “reasonable” and 
said the $l minimum was .as 

“timid” as one could get. 

Oliver .said the “CIO urges 
adoption of a $1.25 minimum 
wage and proceeding without de- 
lay to a consideration of extension 
«4 coverage to millions now de- 
prived of the protection of this 

_ vital act.” 


PRESSURE URGENT | 

What is clearly required, how- 
ever, is not simply restatement of 
labor's position, ‘important as that 
is. A wave of telegrams and a hur- 
ricane of phone calls, supporting 
renewed lobbying for the AFL 


“REV. ELIOT WHITE SENDS $10 
TO HELP MEET ‘LIBEL’ ATTACK 


From a Massachusetts town, where he now lives in retirement, 
the venerable Rev. Eliot White; ever young in spirit; sends $10 
toward the Daily Worker's $100,000 funds campaign, and writes: 

“I am indéed sorry that in addition to your many other burdens 
you have the added annoyance of the payment of the so-called libel 
suit, and I ask you to receive the enclosed contribution together 
with my unfailing praise and admiration of your valiant and unin- 
_timidated service to justice, world peace and brotherhood. 
| “Ever faithfully yours in affectionate fellowship, 

- ELIOT WHITE.” 


se 


y. 
Stewart L. Udall, Arizona. 


v wre 


and CIO unions, will be needed 
in order to get the compromising 
Demo leadership back on its heels, 
arouse labor-backed Democrats 
from their comfortable lethargy, 
and win the $1.25. 

There is nothing that will put 
the fear of God and the voters into 
a congressman as much as a visit 
by a delegation of unionists from 
his own district. 

Oliver, who is assistant to 
Reuther, read a message from the 
latter to the committee expressing 
his regret at being unable to tes- 
'tify personally due to collective 
bargaining negotiations in Detroit. 
Oliver said ,the $1.25 figure 
urged by labor was neither “capri- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Rev. White is one of the publishers of this newspaper. But 

he contributes to it as a service to the public, does not—as do 

other publishers—profit at the expense of truth. The libel suit pay- 

ment he refers to is the $5,000 the Daily Worker was f to 

pay as a result of a libel action arising out of our struggle ta save 

life of Willie McGee, N victim of Mississippi “justice.” 

There is still $3,000 to be «Hoge | 

| your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New 
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Price 10 Cents 


GM Offers Terms 


These Are People 


Of Ford Pact as 


ferences over other issues. 

As they talked here, 350,000 
hourly workers in the GM chain) 
from coast to coast were set to 
strike at the midnight hour. | 

Also affected e negotiations 
are 35,000 workers of the GM 
electrical equipment and_ Frigi- 
daire plants under contract with the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, CIO. 


Unofficial reports said that the 
basic outlines of the’ entire agree- 
ment were reached and they fol- 
low closely the agreement with 
Ford on all issues. But at Daily 
Worker press time there was still 
no confirmation of this. : 


The new GM offer came after 
an exchange of letters between 
the UAW’s leaders and Harlowe 
Curtis, president of GM, whose 
entry into the negotiations the 
union demanded, charging that on 
many of the major issues there 
was still no agreement. Curtis re- 
plied by turning down the request 
and asserting the corporation's 
negotiators have full authority. 

The Ford terms, estimated to 
cost the company 20 cents an Lour, 
include supplementary jobless 
benefits which together with un-/ 
employment insurance checks 
amount to 65 percent for four 
weeks, 60 percent for longer, up 


| 


to a maximum of 22 weeks, de- 
pending on the worker’s seniority 
status. 

Also: the annual improvement is 
raised from five cents an hour to 
six cents (or 2.5 percent, which- 
ever is higher); expansion of insur- 
ance coverage to the entire fam- 
ily; triple time for holidays and 
some vacation and other improve- 
ments. 

But the big issue developing 
in GM plants like those of Fords, 
is what will happen to the local 
demands and some of the major 
contract issues that weren't 
tackled. 

A wave of protest strikes, first 
in Ford’s, then in GM, involved 
an estimated 100,000 workefs at 
its high point last .week, over 
neglect of demands dealing with 
grievance f icxncays curb on 
speedup and raises for the skilled 
workers. - 

The stoppages in the GM sys- 
tem caused supply shortages, ac- 
cording tod the company, requiring 
a subsequent layoff of some 60,000 
workers through Friday and the 
weekend. 

While the workers returned on 
orders from the UAW’s general 
office, there is a likelihood of new 
stoppages if an agreement fails to 
take into account the protests. 


Lush Profits from 


Gov't Securities 
WASHINGTON, June 12.—Rep. 
Wright Patman (D-Tex) charged 
today that commercial banks made 
a.“spectacular” $377,000,000 profit 


plan, but a few hours before the midni 


jsaid Soivet leaders achieved 


last year buying and selling govern- 
ment gecuritie). . .. 


|tiators. against ‘dropping of , t 


I Grr 
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Deadline N 
DETROIT, June 12.—General Motors and the United Auto Workers were today 


reported in agreement on supplementary unemployment benefits patterned after the Ford 
ght deadline negotiators were still locked in con- 


Knowland Hits Hope 
In Summit Parley 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Senate Republican leader 
Wiiliam F. Knowland has joined the campaign which is try- 


ing to persuade the American public not to ex 


the forthcoming Big Four meeting. | 

Knowland ie urged Congress | 
to make a “careful reappraisal” of 
aid to Yugoslavia in light of the 
“considerable success” which he 
in, 
their recent meetings with Marshal 
Tito. 

Rep. Albert P. Morano (R- 
Conn), a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, . said 
today ‘he would offer an amend-' 
ment to the President’s foreign aid 
program to end military aid ‘td 
Yugoslavia. 

Knowland opposed any confer- 
ences with China—either by the 
UN or by the U. S. alone—until the’ 
Chinese government releases all 
Americans held in China. 

Knowland, appearing on_ the 
ABC television program, celebrity 
parade, joined President Eisne- 
hower and the Lyndon Johnson 
leadership of the Democratic Party 
in cautioning the American pub- 
lic against getting “its hope up too 
high” over the forthcoming Big, 
Four talks. 

Knowland ‘also attacked India’ 
which he said, has “not been help- 
ful in the slightest” in trying to’ 


.| 


pect much from 


build «a Pacific “defense” alliance. 


Rep. Donald J. Jackson (R-Cal) 
said in a CBS radio debate with 
Rep. W. J. Bryan Dom (D-SC) 
that he has “reservations” about 
U. S. aid to both India and Yugo- 
slavia. Dorn said he did not difter 
too much on India. 


Adenaver Due in 


Washington Today 
WASHINGTON, June 12.— - 
West German Chancellor Konrad 


Adenauer arrives here tomorrow 
for a round of conferences with 


‘President Eisenhower and Secre- 


tary of en vanes Foster Dulles. 
The President and Dulles are 
anxious to have Adenauer explain 
his idea that the western nations 
“enter into a relationship, to be 
settled by treaty, with the Soviet 
bloc, a relationship which would 


‘offer all those participating secur- 


ity against aggression,” 

Adenauer made the statement 
more than a year ago but his am- 
bassador here said recently he still 
holds to that view. 


Auto Terms Draw Workers’ Fire 


By WILLIAM ALLAN. 
DETROIT, June 12.—The 218- 
member general council of Ford 
Local 600, UAW, is reportedly 
engaged in one of the hottest de- 
bates in its history over the Ford 


settlement package. | 


The meeting that began at 11 
a.m. and was still on near night 
fall showed considerable resent- 
ment over the failure of the nego- 
tiators to get improvements in the 

rievance machinéy, higher raises 
or skilled workers and especially | 
the absence of a curb on speedup. 
The latter point was reported es- 

ially stressed in the discussion 
rom the floor. 

In. Flint, meanwhile, the tool 
and die workers called a late 
afternoon mass meeting in Kersle 
Park to which they invited a 
General Motors production work- 
ers to join in pressing for special 
raises for skilled workers and other 
contract issues. On Friday the 
skilled workers of Flint wired a 
demand to the UAW’s top nego- 


a 


In Ford, Flint Meetings 


basic contract issues as had been 
the case in Ford. 

Similar issues, especially the lo- - 
cal agreements, were pressed by 
many delegations that arrived 
here yesterday to demand guar- . 
antees from top negotiators that 


(Continued on Page 3) 


350 Jump Gun, 
But Picnic Is Off 
To Next Sunday 


Despite bad weather which re- 
sulted in the official postponement 
of the Labor ‘Press Picnic to next 
Sunday, some 350 hardy souls 
turned up at Camp Midvale, N. J., 
yesterday. 

The Picnic will be held. this 
Sunday, June 19, all day, at Camp 
Midvale, and all tickets, including 


——_ 


a 


bus tickets, will be valid for that 
PAY cc 
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~ World Peace Assembly Attracts 


cided today to continue their solid two-week-old walkout un- 
less the Government grants adequate wage boosts. Prospects] reserves most of all t 


been out since midnight May 29|-— 


Scores Killed in Speedway Mishap 


istered from 75 countries. 


f 
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Strikes Continue on’ 


British Rails; Docks 


British Gov't Report Admits Ken yo 
Revolt Stems from Theft of Land — 


A British Royal Commission - in] in, Kenya for white planters and @ | 2 = 
Kenya has admitted that the source| deprives the great African majority Singapore Cops 


LONDON, June 12.—Striking British railwaymen de- 


‘volt is the colonial 


of the so-called “Mau-Mau” re-jOf this land. 
licy which} The Commission was created on Ar rest 5 Top 
Union Leaders 


receded for an early settlement of 


the walkout of 70,000 members of e 3 | 2 
the Associated Society of Locomo- an te ire 
tive Engineers and Firemen en- | 


its third week while the 
balked at 


tered 
government 


ing union and the British Transport 
Commission, which runs -the} TAIPEI, June 12.—A heavy 
nationalized railroads, were sus-|€hiang Kai-shek artillery barrage 
pended until tomorrow, after union was fired at the Chinese mainland 
conve A ea aan gg Wage! opposite yess official Chiang 
ao ’ reports said today. 
The union executive committee Pp 4 | 
met. today The reports reaching here today 
said the barrage laid down from 
Informed sources said the execu- Quemoy bowie. of wan tne of the 
river os gaatrmaggyoantg dante | heaviest in recent months ftom the 
, off-shore island. 
to continue the walkout “indefi- fae PRES 
nitely” until the Transport Com-| Quemoy lies pe few miles 
salesien sneéte the major part of its from the Chinese mainland. 
Reliable sources, meanwhile, 


wage demands. 
Eden said the U. S. has quietly carried 


Prime Minister was in 
contact with Labor Minister Sir}Out a general strengthening of 


Walter Monckton and Home Sec-|Chiang forces in recent weeks. 


raising] . | 
Negotiations between the strik- A t China fr om Qu emoy 


e good land} Jan. 1, 1953, by Queen Elizabeth 
SINGAPORE, June 12.—Po- 


to study economics and land ques- 

tions on East Africa, which in- 
lice today arrested five top 
trade union leaders in an effort 


cludes Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. Another damning admis- 

to break strikes against starva- 
tion wages. 


sion was that British colonial pol- 
An official statement threat- 


icy has created malnutrition, dis- 
ease and poor physique among the 

ened more arrests. Police m two 
areas were alerted for stand-by 


East Africans. 
: . The report, was made by an 
es ae are a eight-member commission headed 
. U. §. Marine and Na ilots 
have been assigned to F rote for. os Pie tw rbd so te a duty and all police leaves were 
the first time for “familiarization port “advised permitting Negroes cancelled. 
training’ that will give the Navy'to use more land in the fertile One of those arrested this 
a nucleus of pilots with a working} highlands of Kenya, hitherto re-| morning was Frong Swee Suan, 
knowledge of Formosan airfields. served mostly for white men.” The secretary of the Singapore Bus 
3. Brig. Gen. Ben. O. Davis,|commission also recommended, ac-| y , 
'Jr., arrived here from Manila to| cording to the Times, that “tribal wey Vane 
. Police also raided the prem- 
ises of the Singapore Shop and 
Factory Workers Union, which 
is now leading strikes at the lo- 
cal Firestone plant and_ the 


set up an advance task force head-|and racial barriers must be ‘re- 
‘quarters of the 13th Air Force. He| moved. 

Hume Industries factory. 
“4g 


The Royal Commission, of 
account said, “of ordinary African 


| 


ae 


retary Gwilym Lloyd-George. He, Developments included: 

plans to return to London tomor-| 1. The Air Force deployed «an 
row, and is expected to surmmon’ undisclosed number of F-84 Thun- 
a cabinet meeting Tuesday. ‘derjet fighter-bombers to Formosa 
- The striking enginemen have|from : 


in a demand for increases which 
would raise top wages to $28 a 
week. Their wages now average 
about $25. 

The government last night of-) LE MANS, France, June 12.— 
fered very minor ‘pay raises, but|The death toll in the bloodiest 
the union flatly rejected them. [tragedy of auto racing history 

Meanwhile, a six-port strike in-| reached 85 today while grim-faced 
volving 20,000 stevedores went drivers finished Europe's “Indian- 


into its fourth week today with|apolis” speedway classic in ghostl¢ 


no sign’of a solution. An average silence. 3 
of 250 ships a day at key ports | ~Authorities said 104 other per- 
from London to Liverpoool have, sons were injured—four of them 
been tied up. critically—-when a big Mercedes 
racing car hurtled into an en- 
‘closure packed with spectators yes- 
iterday. and exploded in a shower 


Flies to Daily News (of flaming gasoline and red-hot 
Frank D. Schroth, former editor steel. 

and publisher of the Brooklyn| One of the injured was an 

Eagle, has joined the staff of the; American serviceman, whom _ po- 

New York Daily News “to cham-|lice identified only as Roy Hun- 

pion the interests of the people ton. 

of Brooklyn,” says Schroth. | It was feared more of the in- 


Eagle Ex-Publisher 


Japan. They are capable of Formosa. 


ee — ene = 


will be responsible for air support 
. : course, did not propose real self- 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 
“Pe re government or ending foreign con- 
4. A‘ joint liaison command tro] of the east African colonies. 
headquarters headed by Seventh’ But in its reform recommendations 
labor is due not merely to a lack 
of technical skill but also to mal- 
nutrition, poor physique, disease, 
inadequate supervision and lack of 


Fleet Admiral Alfred M. Pride has it made clear that the origins of 
interest in ordinary economic in- 


been set up in Taipei to control the poverty and crisis m East Af- 

| ‘rica lie with the colonial are 
centives. The lack of such incen- 
tives lies in the fact that the white 


and coordinate joint U. S. and! and its racist policies, particularly 
‘Chiang’s nuisance attacks from on the land questions. 
overlords have taken the land away 
from the Africans.” 


' “Low productivity,” the Times 

The Royal Commission, accord- 
ing to the Times, “condemned the 
restriction ofland use and owner- 
ship on a racial vasis, as has been 
done in the so-called White High- 


—— oe 


jured would die. The disaster as-! crowd. 
sumed the. proportions of a na-| J[Levegeh, wrestling with the 
Penldlean ea Ges os. ench | wheel of his Mercedes, had smash- 
wee *P ed into Lancemacklins Austin 


‘aide to Le Mans to investigate the J, a te ‘th ] 4 off at 

crash and give comfort to families = ie 9s ee . . lands, Kenya s mose desirable farm- 
of ‘wietlond 160 miles an hour through a bar-!. dias * 

‘of victims. ae ‘ing land. 

| The accident came only 2%/Tier into the densely-packed mass | — 
: ' of specttaors whose cheers were 


hours after the Le Mans anterna-| 3 kod by shrieks of terror. | » O N T O F 


tional Speedway Classic began. ; 
An hour after the end of the| The car exploded and flaming, 
By ALAN MAX 


race, investigating magistrates and metal debris scythed through the. 
‘high police officials were out on crowd. In seconds, more than 100 
the track to begin their probe. ‘persons were cut down like har- 
WORKY 
It’s hard to tell whether our 
State Department is worried that 
a 4-power conference wont suc- 


The end came in a strange near-/ vested wheat. The Mercedes’ front; 
ceed‘ or will. 


In most countries of the world 
tremendous - interest has been 
stirred by the forthcoming World 
Peace Assembly. The following 
communique indicates the nature 


of this important assembly. 
po’, co ° ° 


The World Assembly for Peace, 
in which representatives of politi- 
cal, social and religious circles 
from both East and West will par- 
ticipate, will meet in Helsinki June 
22-29. Up until June 1 some 2,000 
participants had already been reg- 


Many groups which do not as- 
sociate with the World Council see 
in the Assembly for the first time 
the possibility of joint discussions. 
New negotiations between the 
emia a ates Miadonae hen avian Parliament, former govern- 
hg mila’, | Ax the-snaa tend pub. ment minister and member of the 
lic opinion is alarmed at the-evi?| 22 ula Famers. 7 Ninos, org 
dence that, while the. powers have MEP: and veteran leader in the 
; trade union movement and Labor 
Party of Australia; Sleeh Umar, In- 


ae on a-méeting between 
ae epee dabstete rant donesian Movement for the Co- 
vent agreement & © PF€~' ordination of parties and organiza- 
There is @ growin g feeling that |Hons which support the Indonesian 
conferences ‘between fepetinceta- | errnent | 
tives of different trends of public’ In France, Edouard Herriot, 
opinion can effectively prepare the ‘honorary president of the French 
ground and help toward a rap- | arliament, has agreed to be hon- 
prochement between governments, |OF!Y president of the French dele- 


‘Among the politi gation and to be personally repre- 
: e pericel Sgures who sented -at Helsinki by a deputy 


to Helsinki are Jos Rivet ak Linen 


; strongly represented at the Assem-| 
i bly, at which leading British trade |tional organizations have announc- 


total silence. All thoughts of the,axle hurtled through the crowd 
Wid Gi h 


ispectators were on a burned out, decapitating several persons. 
blasted patch near the meet Bits of bodies lay scattered 
‘Satre, Ilva Ehrenburg and Vance table that certain questions be dis- 
icussed such as, or example, dis- 


stands where the silver-grey death!along the track and _ Levegh’s 
car of veteran French driver Pierre headless corpse was seared to a 
Levech had plunged into the crisp. 
arament and atomic weapons, mili- 
Party, will be one of a number of the scientists Dr. Leonardo Guz-|tary blocs, security and co-opera- 
members of parliament taking part.;man of the Chilean Institute, of|tion between the nations, indepen- 
The Indian delegation will in-| Radiology; Professor Nesmeyanov,'dence and the maintenance of 
clude Mr. V. Ganadharan, presi- president of the Academy of Sci-| peace. 
dent of the Travancora-Cochin ence of the U.S.S.R.; Dr. Meghnad| 3.—The work of the Assembly 
Legislative Assembly; Dr. Coithram | Saha, founder and director of the|be organized in such a way as to 
Gidwani, Socialist M.P., and Dr. Calcutta Institute of Nuclear Phys- allow of fundamental discussion of 
Saifuddin Kitchlew, Congres s ics; and Daniel Valois-Arce, direc- | particular questions. Thus it is 
Party veteran. ‘tor of the Colomgia National Li-|proposed that the Assembly should 
Trade union circles will also be brary. hold alternate plenary sessions and 


Finally a number of interna-|meetings m groups which could 
take the form of working sections 


or sub-sections., The plenary ses- 
sions could be devoted to speeches 
land theses on the different points 
on the agenda and the\work of the 
sections and sub-sections to a de- 
‘tailed examination of the various 
problems. | 
SEEK BASIS OF ACCORD | 
The object of the Assembly is 
and the German Federal Republic.| In recent weeks consultations not the adoption of a series of res- 
CLERCY have taken place on the subject/olutions by majority vote, but the 
matter and method of work of the'search for a possible basis of agree- 
Churchmen from West and East, Assembly. A number of those in-,ment between representatives of 
will also meet at the Assembly: |terested in taking part have. ex-|different views and interests on 
for example, the Rev. Dr. H. R.ipressed the view that the Assem-|some of the difficult problems fac- 
| Williamson of the Baptist Mission-'bly can only be successful to the'ing the nations. 
ary Society in -Great Britain, Pro-|extent that it allows a free ex-| As a result of all the preparatory 
‘fessor Hromadka of Czheoslovakia,|change of views and a real and/discussions that have taken place 
member of the World Council of thorough discussion. These con-|and of the representative nature 
Churches, the Most Reverend Met- sideraions were taken into account'of those taking part, the basis for 
ropolitan Nikolai of the Russian by the Bureau of the World Coun-'a suc meeting on these lines 
Orthodox Church, Mr. Rajaopallcil in putting forward some provi-l|is now assured. 


asked to lead the delegation. 
In Chile, Alejandro Rios Valdi- Palmer, the film producers Caval- 
via, vice-president of the Radical canti, Gerassimov and Raj Kapoor; 


unionists, members of the Labor/ed that they will be taking part in 
Party, will meet representatives of the Assembly, including the World 
the Japanese General Council of Federation of United Nations As- 
Trade Unions. a ‘sociations and the Women’s Inter- 

Representatives of the trade ntaional League for Peace and 
union centers of India, Indonesia,’ Freedom, which have each decided 
‘France, Italy, Brazil, Chile, willi|to send an observer. 


find themselves in the company | pp anK DISCUSSION * 
of trade unionists from Sweden ; 


Thus, the Assembly will be able 


Shee 
tro M.P., president of “the 


_ United Nations Food and Agricul- \Sastrigal, High Priest of the Rame-|sional proposals: It has been sug-| 


The delegation will also include|shwaram Temple in India, and|gested; for example, that: to help in finding peaceful solu- 
ture Organization; Senator Ari Vi-;4 number of' M.P.s of different par-'clergy and sahadahinie of the Catholic . 1.—The Neti g and method .of|tions for the internaitonal problems 
ana and Marshall Edgard de Oliv-|Hés. and Protestant churches. ‘work can only be finally established|which are producting tension and 
eira, from Brazil; Prof. Oscar Lange,| In Japan, Tetsu Katayama, The scientists and intellectuals jointly by all those taking part in'to contribute towards that peaceful 
member of the State Council of Minister in 1947-48, has e who will be present include the| the Assembly. coperation between the nations 
Poland;, Ali Bouzo, member of thea wish to. take. part, and, has writers Anna Seghers, Jean-Paul’ _2.—Present events make it inevi-jwhich all desire. - ye fos: 

.* pA GT TS Aa? gene > oe : $a } ih >‘. - cig) 5 BS2 84 ey cf ; eo . fice : ; 
Apt tts ha a SAVaRag 4 Ne GUTSY Peel ftetrehyrs faahy gIQpeser ays ye WSR has ae 


iy ; So 32 
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Powell Challenges Ike, Celler 


a . 
Kefauver s Administration 
- Shuts Eyes to Growth of Trusts 
WASHINGTON, June 12.—Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala) 
urged Congress today to put “teeth” in the enforcement provisions 
of the Clayton anti-trust law by providing stiff day-to-day cash 
penalties for violators. : | 
-, . Sparkman, chairman of the Senate small business committee, 
said he will introduce a bill to carry out his proposals. It would 
include a maximum $5,000 fine for each day a violator disregards 
a@ government order to stop a prohibited practice. 
In a related development, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) 
levelled a bitter attack on the Administration’s enforcement of the | 
anti-trust laws in an address to the National Association of Retail |... 
Grocers in Chicago. ee 
Kefauver said the Administration “shrugged aside” warnings | fo 
of a “new and great méfger movement.” He said the trend toward | —- . aa 
economic. concentratién has been fostered by GOP-sponsored | | : gM 
changes in the tax law “which may have favored big business.” | : | 


A Smith Act Victims 
smith Act Victims 
@ a e e 
Sill I | P ver to R ICO Jail ee + 4 do about “the bills that are before him in his committee.” 
Vi b RESETS +3 “The major civil rights bills are lying there,” Powell 


Four Puerto Ricans, who have;Mirabal and _ Santos’ Rivera,! } said. “No subcommittee has been appointed.:+ In fact, the 


ights Legislation 
By ERIK BERT, 
Se WASHINGTON, June 12.—The civil rights fight has ex- 
mm | ploded on the floor of the House with the demand of a 
’ | group of Congressmen that the gag be taken off. Rep. Adam 
} Clayton Powell, in his speech to the House Thursday on 


UMT-jimcrow disclosed that a group’ of Congressmen, in- 
cluding himself, had written to Rep. Emanuel Celler (D- 
NY) chairman of the judiciary demanding that he act. 


They asked Celler, said Powell, what he was going to 


an 


been in jail under high bail on aj $15,000; Maisonet, $12,000, and_ : | ‘ 
Smith Act charge ‘since last Oct.}Cuebas Arbona, $20,000. oe Fae scuttlebutt says that he does not intend to appoint any. I 
19, are now being held incom-| Six pther defendants, arrested |. yy"... 4 am trying to find out whether that is true or not. 
os i agg 2 "Deity at the same time, have raised bail. | ow 4 Powell charged also that due to the gag imposed by 
Juan, Puerto. Rico, the Daily/ A campaign is being conducted in) f. #0 the chairmen of the House Education and Labor committee 
‘Worker was informed yesterday. the United States for bail-for the’ Serer ee : : ; SA ‘ 7 4 
The four—Ramon Mirabal, Juan! remaining four. No date has been of which he is a member, it has been impossible for him to 
Santos Rivera, Jorge Maisonet and] set for the trial. | REP. POWELL get other civil rights bills on the floor. “During the 12 years 
Eugenio Cuebas Arbona—were ie = — that I have been in this body.there 
transferred recently to El Presidio | f has been no way of getting any 
from La Princesa, an ancient prison a Penne 4 5 ars P ase bills on this floor dealing with the 
where U. S. prisoners were housed. e problem of democracy and _inte- 
Friends and relatives are barred gration. . 

from visiting the four men, the’ e He said he had his bills blocked 
Daily Worker was told. ) : by Rep. Samuel K. McConnell, ° 
Bail has been set as follows: in mmigran S$ rom reece, a y R-Pa), former chairman and. now 

| ! | ranking Republican member of 
WASHINGTON, June 12.—Sen.:should be raised to at least 25,-, and which differentiate between |the committee, and is now having 

uTO erms | ami evareid Joga ngs |p as appealed cre subcom-| “World. War II refugees” ag, NO Per sage bed beceeth- -v0g! 

ragic” situations in Greéce and/| mittee to recognize “the tragic con-! « Pay Pag one |Clatic chairman y committee, 

(Continued from Page 1) \Italy, called today for a “substan-| sequences” of recent earthquakes) ee from the East Europe C;aham Barden (D-NC). 
OS a en ee tial increase” in the number of per-| and “the desperate need” to reduce) democracies. ‘ He HE oe President Eisen- 

agins ’ sons permitted to enter this coun-'Greek “overpopulation.” TV DEBATE ower to “sen a strong message 
be eitched. ‘try under the 1953 Refugee Re-| “Italy must secure the emigra-| Chairman Francis FE. Walt to Congress immediately calling 

Many of these delegates talked lief Act. tion at least 200,000 persons ae stecowsgg Al es aXel for consideration of civil rights 
to newsmen in the corridors of the) Kennedy urged a Senate judi- annually in the next 10 years if it (D-Pa) of the House Judiciary |bills on their merits.” - 

GM building but nowhere could ciary: subcommittee studying Pres- | is to remain a stable, heatthy mem-| Committee and Sen. Paul Douglas} If the President did this, ee 
eerovel Bs found , the — ident Eisenhower's recommendation | ber of the free world,” he said. | (D-Ill) debated the Walter-Mc-|Saic, he = immediately eer 
P : Se: ; 9g P85 6 het’ for 10 changes in the act to go. Kennedy pointed out that under} Carran Act in the “American ary Al” eo men ‘ ip Maas 
ship meetings of their locals sched- . i ag : of his civil rights bills. 
is beyond the President’s proposals.; present Jaw only 17,00 Greeks and! foram” . TV today d 
uled to reaffirm demands for no J Re . . } vee On ony All we need .to have is 218 
, Kennedy cited earthquakes in| 60,000 Italians can be admitte , 
abandonment of the local contract 4 errbinel | Walter objected to nearly all members of the House sign the 
Bet Bin dane f Greece and what he called “over-| under the three-year program. He im a: ‘discharge petitions and we can 
hy “Sa pone ANE YES! Hopulation” in both Greece and said “millions” of Italians are un-| PrOPOse@ Changes. He said there bri . ee S. ote.” 
» ably en the expiring pact was) Italy. jable to find work. had been many “disappointing” ex-| "Perel cGudemined pe ala the 

The SS SE Ce IPO Kennedy wrote chairman Wil-| He supported Eisenhower's rec-| periences under the displaced Pet-' contention that the fate of the 
i te the GM locals here is Peat) am Langer (R-ND) of the Sen-| ommendation for repeal of pre; sons program. For one thing, he )country depends on the passage of 
top leaders had already reached a ate Judiciary subcommittee on ref- | visions in the act which, among said. many refugees brought here a universal military training bill 

ugee legislation that the number other things, call for a two-year 2 ‘with a -built-in national , guard 
pact with GM on the basis of Ford reas I aan tee | refuse to stay on the job originally |“ . 

“ages of Greeks who can be admitted “security history” on all refugees Y|‘imcrow proviso. Such statements 
terms but were stretching out con- : —— {chosen for them. Douglas said his}; | 
ferences to “make it look good.” : have been.made by the President, 
There appear hile or no -e> MMU Reports Negotiations So Far vere svoica very weir ‘into iene, by Sensor Lyadon John 
aration for strikes at GM localal? ep eg were “absorbed very well” into ference, by Senator Lyndon John- 

The burning issue among the pe ~ U. S. lite. ee . ig 
vor cota wikis cneoss Futive as Pact Draws Near End seas eelteand Soar 13. 
curity clause, no-strike pledge, : a . 
bottleneck on grievances ponalie’ Negotiations with the shipown-’ York port. A meeting of the iS at we yy ae Me eto aw 
ing provisions for not making pro-|ers neared the June 15 deadline NMU's national council, set for ee aean: - segregation issue— 
duction and the absence ot a fair with the CIO National Maritime this morning by Curran, consisting ey should he allowed to block 
practices (no-discrimination) clause.| Union reporting, “Nothing is hap-|f port agents from all areas, will) 5 ional al of Presi- 

7 ; no” if ‘hear a report on developments. Aj &® congressional approv 
The company wants those contract| pening. ‘daenatiie with the shi P < d RS dent Eisenhower's Compulsory 
terms extended for another long! The union’s representatives have ng ' ‘ °:8n tie fe a al Military Reserve Plan. 
stretch. already walked out of negotiations ” rh » NMU? Pi] ‘ we: = RON. a Congressional leaders now are 

A dramatic example how. the, with the tanker companies with A! a ilts oe pe A nae Gana? ried pinning their hopes of salvaging 
Ford supplementary obless bene-| statement charging the owners with yy, . t] . ag ine c “s the program on a new Senate 
fits work and caused widespread | “stalling.” bh i. a he eB the bill omitting the anti-segrega- 
discussion was the case of one While talks are still going on CEOktAnOns WOR t DC SOUCHed UNKE tion provision. The key man in 

going . 
Ford worker told to newsmen. He strategy 1S 
said his take-home pay was $74 a 
week. The 65 percent (including 
jobless checks) the company would 
guarantee him for fdur weeks 
would come to $48.10. Under 
Michigan's new unemployment 
compensation law hed. get $54 a 
week for‘a maximum of 26 weeks 
to cover himself, his wife and four 
children. (Michigan has depend- 
-ency allowance). 
This worker concludes, there- 
fore, that he would get nothing 
,under the Ford plan and _ pre- 
‘fererd the five cents an hour in 
his pay envelope. 


Say Insurance Men 


‘the event of a walkout in New) companies.” 


; one hour before midnight on June 
with representatives of the Ameri-| 15” s J 
the 


can ‘Merchant Marine Institute, Curran. meanwhile. saw 
the major employer along the EastiNMU’s demands bolstered by the 
and Gulf coasts, preparations for| settlement of the Ford Motor Co. 
a strike when the contract expires He says the supplementary em- 
are under way. ) r ployment benefits provides in 

Spokesmen of the NMU_ said'the contract of the United Auto- 
arrangements are being made for mobile Workers "is simiJar to the 
food and housing for seamen in plan we proposed to the shipping 


SE 


N. 


‘2 


Ford Wage Hike Conipared with 
Textile Firm's Effort to Cut Pay 


The CIO Textile Workers Union only $1.30 an hour—wages that by more than 50 percent. 


the same ‘workers earned - in 


the congressional 
Chairman Richard B. Russell 
D-Ga) of the. Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 
«. 

son, majority leader and Arthur 
Flemming, defense mobilization 
director, to mention just the most 
recent expressers of alarm. 

Powell also disclosed that he is 
pressing in the House labor com- 
mittee an amendment that would 
bar federal funds for school con- 
struction to those states that do not 
abide by the Supreme Court ruling 
on “segregation. : 

He told the. House that the 
states which refuse to abide by the 
Supreme Court decision are those 
{which are causing unemployment 
in New England by inducing _ 


a 


® Ford agreed to an annual 


improvement of 6 cents or more; 
Berkshire - Hathaway would cut 


Outflank Army 


WASHINGTON, June 12.— 
House investigators accused the 


of America ran an ad in yester- 
day's N. Y. Times drawing atten- 
tion to a “shabby contrast” be- 
tween the settlement of a 20-cent 
package at Ford ad the continued 
insistence on a 10-cent decrease by 
the Berkshire- Hathaway chain, 
whose workers are on strike for 
two months. 

| —“How can any company, in any 


manufacturers, with tax free be- 
quests, to quit the north and come 
south. | 
Powell quoted a statement by 
Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 


1950?” asks the union. 

The ad observes that in addi- 
neon ge hentur ml agg vs the de wages 3 to 5 cents. 

© Ford agreed to a seventh} © Ford pensoins are to go up; 
holiday while Berkshire-Hathaway|the textile firm would wipe out 
asks for a cut in paid holidays|the. already meagre retirement- 
from six to one. severance plan in effect. : that to pass the bill without an 
: © Ford agreed to improve-| The 12,000 New England’ tex-janti-segregation amenf&lment would i. 
industry this year of all years, de-|ments in insurance; the textile/tile workers still on strike were |be to “strengthen the hand of 
mand a cut in wages that average'chain wants a cut in insurance/out since April 15. a. _ (Continued on Page 8) 
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Auto Workers in Gevela 
~ Hold Ford Pact Inadequate 


By A. KRCHMAREK 


CON GRESS 


bill. HR 6. 
Waal amend Fair Labor 
wage i $1.25 an hour. 
House hearings under way. 
ing $1.00 minimum. 


CLEVELAND, June 12.— A series ofspontaneous stoppages in three General Mot- 
ors plants in Cleveland resulted in closing down of production by some fifteen thousand 


workers. These actions underscored the fighting spirit of the auto workers in support of 


Boston & Maine Railroud 
Lays Off 1,000 in 8 Months 


BOSTON, June 12 (FP).—The 
new administration of the Boston 
& Maine. Railroad, composed in 
substantial part of the same finan-| 
cial group that won control of the, 
New Haven Railroad, has an- 
nounced a mass layoff of mainte- 
nance workers. * 

Three hundred and ten B&M 
maintenance and shop men got 
their walking papers, according to! 
Harry H. Cameron, general chair- 
man of the AFL Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes. 
About the same number were laid 
off earlier by the New Haven, with 
the result that union leaders were| 
authorized to call a work stoppage 


and slowdown. 

The layoffs on the B&M may 
result in the same action by the 
union membership. Cameron an- 
nounced he was demanding an 
investigation of a lowering of 
safety standards. | 

Release of the workers, Cam- 
eron said, “poses a threat to the 
safeguard of the traveling public. 
In the past, inspection crews have 
been composed of eight to 10 men, 
and now there are only two and 
three in each crew.” 

In the past eight months, Cam- 
eron said, layoffs on the B&M 
have steadily mounted- until» the 
total is now around 1,000 men. 


AFL, ClO Lumber Unions Hold 
‘Exploratory’ Talks on Merger 


SEATTLE, June 12.—-AFL and | 
CIO lumber union officials met! 
in Portland, Ore., recently in an 
initial “exploratory” session to dis-| 
cuss issues relating to merger and' 
1956 negotiations. They plan to 
meet again in July. 

Both sides expressed themselves 
unanimously in favor of the prin- 
ciple of merger of the men and 
women in lumber and allied indus- 
tries into a single organiz: ation. 


It was understood that the joint 
session, first 
merely opened up. the issue, and 
that a detailed examination of dif-) 
ferences on the form of merger 
was deferred. 

Heading the eight-man_ joint 
committee were A. F. Hartung, 
president of the CIO International: 
Woodworkers, and executive secre- 
tary Kenneth Davis of the AFL 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers. 


Homer L. Haney, Northwe 
coordinator for the AFL Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners,| 
was another member of the AFL 
delegation. | 


The Carpenters are 
the parent union of the LSW. 


The primary purpose of | the 
meeting was to start a joint exam- 
ination of the economic situation} 
in the industry, preparatory to! 
negotiations with employers, sched- 
uled to begin late this year. The! 
current contracts expire April 1, 
1956. 


The study of the industry is in 
line with recommendations ‘of the 


‘tions. 


fact-finding panel set up after the 
1954 lumber strike by the govern- 
ors of Washington and Oregon. 
The panel shad called for “im- 
provement of - methods of collec- 
tive bargaining.” It held that 
agreement between the operators] 
and the unions on the economic 
situation in the industry might 
lead to better progress in negotia- 


The joint union committee’s 
decision to work together in ex- 


situation does not necessarily mean 
the LSW and IWA will negotiate 
jointly, it was stated. 

Hartung said the unions “hope 
to go in (to negotiations) with one) 
set of facts, as to the price of|. 
lumber, general business condi- 
tions, housing conditions and the 
like.” 

Hartung said the CIO will meet 


h the | 
achat emmener" intel Soviets Sending 


body, to 
on facts ais 

Representing the IWA in add 
tion to Hartung were James Fad- 
ling, president of District 23; Har- 
vey Nelson, presidént of District 
5, and Burk Christie, president of 
Plywood District 9. 

Spokesmen for the AFL, besides 
Davis and Haney, were Earl Hart- 
ley, president of the Puget Sound 
District Council, and Robert Wel- 
ler, secretary-business agent of 
the Montana District. Council of 
‘LSW. 


seek such an agreement! 


Rep. Edith Green Opens Drive 
For Equal Pay for Women 


WASHINGTON, June 12 (FP)., 
—Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore). has. 
Jaunched a drive for equal pay 
for women workers through fed- 
eral legislation covering industries 
in interstate commerce and _pro- 
viding goods for interstate com- 
merce. Hearings have been held 
on equal pay bills in previous 
years, but no floor action has re- 
sulfed. 

Mrs. Green declared her drive 
_ would be non-partisan. She qroted, 
from both Democratic and Repub- 
lican 1952 campaign platforms to 
show that both major parties had 
at least tipped their hats to the 
equal pay principle. The Demo- 
crats resolved in 1952: 


“We believe in equal pay. for recognize also that in collective 
of sex, and| bargaining between unions and em-| 
‘ito bane eet vate a 


_ equal work, 1 


bec ds 


solve this problem—that educa- 


The GOP stated: “We favor, 
legislation assuring equal pay for; 
equal work regardless of sex.” 


Anticipating the leave-it-to-the- 


states argument which has been!—— 


led here recently by the White 
House and the Secretary of Labor, 
James Mitchell, Mrs. Green pointed 
out that there are equal pay laws 
. only 16 states and the Terri- 
of Alaska. These-laws vary 

a ely in scope and effectiveness. 
Therefore, she said, federal legis- 
lation is the only answer. 
“I fully recognize,” she aded, 
“that legislation. alone will not 


tional work and other efforts must} 


\be continuous and persistent. I . 


vhs Beet dove 


,'to begin to fight for this demand.” 


‘ing their desire and demand for a 


their demands for_some real gains)| 


in the new contract now being ne- 
gotiated with the giant -GM mo- 
nopoly. 

Printed stickers are appearing 
in the Ford plant expressing a de- 
mand for a better contract. The 
workers there, members of Local 
1250, while recognizing that some 
gains have been made in the new 


agreement, resent the failure tol]. 


grapple with the problems of 
working’ conditions, especially 
speedup and ‘the failure to include 
an FEPC clause in the contract. 
As one official of the local com- 
mented bitterly: “No mention was 
even made mf the FEPC in the 
negotiations. When are we going, 


The sharpest dissatisfaction was 
expressed by the skilled workers 
in the Ford plant at the tiny wage 


Ore), Frank S. 
Zelenko (D-NY), Roy W. Wier 


ings now. 


Various bills. 
Anfuso Bill, HR 501. 


nate discriminatory features. 

Following 
Rep. Victor An 
now on the Speaker's Table. 


Various bills. 
Would establish price of 


rcent bill passed 
earings on House 


Ninety 
Senate 


increase. They know very well 
about the huge profits reaped by 
Ford and- General Motors in this 
period. 


In the Cleveland automation 
plant the percentage of skilled 
workers 
amounting to about one worker in 
every five. 


The workers in auto here are 
at a high pitch of militancy. This 
attitude was indicated at a meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Auto Council. 
The report of the Ford delegate 
on the new contract was unenthu- 


is especially high, | 


silastic. But no big debate develop-! 
ed. However, when one member 
made a motion to send a telegram 
of appreciation to. Walter Reuther 


for his leadership in gaining the 
contract, the dam burst. The Op 
position to the motion was so out-| 


spoken and-so vehement that the! 
in, many months, | amining the industry's economic) motion was tabled. 


The GM workers through their 
series of stoppages are demonstrat- 


better contract than the one signed 
iwith Ford. Particularly interesting 
is the fact that the stoppages are 
‘being initiated and led by the 
young workers from the South. 


Lend-Lease 
Ships To U.S. 


KIEL, Germany, June 12.—The 


Butler bill. S. 691. 


mittee. 


S. 5. HR 1565. 


construction, to be followed by 
shore. oil royalties. 


now being prepared. 


These bills should be enacted with amendments sustaining 
U.S. Supreme Court decision on segregation, and Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage for construction workers, 


QUEMOY.MATSU RESOLUTION 


Morse-Lehman S. Con. Res. 2]. 
Would ba use of U.S. armed forces to defend Quemoy, 


Matsu. 
Senate Foreign Relations 
hearings on resolution. 


Brooks bill. HR 5297. 


Would ban discrimination 
color, creed or ancestry. 


ings. 


Would repeal Taft-Hartley 


Soviet Union will return 62 more 
American naval vessels, received | 


ings. 


during World War II under the 
lend-lease agreement, to the U.S. 
Navy at this North German Baltic 


Sea port starting next month, it 
as announced yesterday. 

The Scheswing - Holstein state 
government. said the vessels, 56’ 
torpedo boats and six small ships 
equipped to hunt submarines, are 
currently stationed in Soviet ports 
in the Baltic Séa area. The an- 
nouncement said the ships would 


Fogarty (D-RI). HR 2660. 


Would repeal section of T-H law under which states pass 


right-to-scab laws. 


ings. 


TALLY 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Your Senators and Representative should support $1.25. - 
f | COVERAGE 
Bills by Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif), Edith Green’ (D. 
ompson (D-NJ), Harris B. McDowell (D-Del), 
George P. Miller (D-Calif), James B. Bowler (D-III), Herbert 
Would extend minimum pay coverage to 1,700,000 work- 


ers in chain stores and large department stores. | 
House and Senate labor committees should schedule ‘hear- 


@ 
WALTER-McCARRAN REVISION 


Would revise Walter McCarran en Law to elimi- 


powers failure of House leadiiadie to act, 
on (D-NY) introduced a discharge petition 


Urge your Congressman to sign discharge petition to bring 
Anfuso bill promptly before House. 


. PARITY 


percent (some at 100 percent) of parity. 


Your Senators should back House-passed bill at a minimum. 
. 
INDUSTRY SCREENING BILL 


Would permit industry-wide screening of workers. 
Hearings being held by Senate internal security subcom- 


Senate Judiciary Committee should reject hill. 
s 
SCHOOL AID 


Would spend $500 million a year for two years to aid school 


Hearings concluded by House labor committee. New bill 


UMT — NATIONAL RESERVES PLAN 


Would open door to Universal Military Training and sus- 
tain segregation in the National Guard. 
Momentarily shelved in House on jimcrow issue. 
Your Representative should vote against this bill. 
. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
Humphrey bill S 899. Powell bill HR 690, and others. 


Senate and House Labor committees should schedule hear- 


. 
TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL 
Introduced by Wier (D-Minn), Powell (D-NY), Lane (Mass). 


Senate and House labor committee should schedule hear- 


. 
SECTION 14-B, T-H LAW 
Murray bill. S. 1269. Roosevelt (D- Calif) HR 4656 and 


Senate and House labor committees should schedule hear- 


SHEET 


Standards Act to raise minimum 
Senate has adopted bill provid-. 


(D-Minn), Earl Chudoff (D-Pa). 


basic farm commodities at 90 


by House. 
bill not yet scheduled. 


federal grants to states from off- 


Committee should call public 


in employment because of race, 


and restore Wagner Labor Act. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., June 


be returned in groups of 10 to 15: 
ftatives judiciary committee, 


vessels® during the next three 


AFL Backs Strike 
Of Carpenters ° 


Portland, Ore., 


PORTLAND, Ore, June 12 
(FP).—A strike of 1 000 carpenters 
against three groups of employers 
here was given unanimous in- 
dorsement of the Portland Build- 
ing Building Trades Council, AFL. 
The carpenters are demanding a 
10-cent hourly raise. 


to write into contract language the]; 
fact that. men and wome, :snall l 


12 (FP).—The House of Represen- 
the 
most consistently pro-labor- group 
in the Alabama legislature, has 
made one more attempt to_get re- 
peal of the state’s right-to-work 
law. 

When it reported out the first 
repeal bill, opponents managed to 
get it shunted off to another com- 
mittee. But on June I, in what the 


attack,” the judiciary group sent 
to the floor another bill “pertain- 
ing to master and servant.” 


newspapers describe as a “sneak| 


Alabaina House Unit Once More 
Tries To Repeal Open Shop Law 


shop agreements where 80 percent 
of the employes voted for it. No 
vote has. been taken on the bill as 
yet, nor was it clear that house 
speaker Rankin Fite, who- engin- 
eered the discard of the earlier 
measure, would be able to do the 
same with this one. 
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SPRING has practically run 
out. Congressmen seem - more 
concerned with their vacation 
plans than with pending legis- 
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WHY NOT A PEACE ALERT? 


OPERATION: ALERT 1955—the biggest civilian de- 


fense demonstration yet—starts this Wednesday. In secret 
shelters 15 to 300 miles from Washington, President Eis- 
enhower and 15,000 government employes will set up an 
“emergency government.” For three days the President 
and his Cabinet will concern themselves with the problems 
expected to arise in the first month of nuclear war. 


Forty-nine of the biggest cities will be “seared.” “Cas- 


ualties and refugees” will be counted in the millions. Vital | 


factories will be “pulverized,” communication and _ trans- 


~ portation “disrupted.” 


What has not been explained in Washington is the 
exact relation between Operation Alert and the work- 
shaking peace development now under way. 

What is the relation of Operation Alert to the signing 
of the Austrian peace treaty? 

What is its relation to the Soviet - Yugoslav peace 
agreement? 

What is its relation to the Soviet.disarmament propos- 
als which accept many of the Western points? 

What is,the relation of Operation Alert to the Soviet- 
Japanese peace treaty talks} to Nehru’s visit to Moscow, to 
the coming talks between Bonn and Moscow, to the anni- 
versary meeting of the UN and the Big Power foreign min- 
isters conference and finally to the “summit” peace con- 
ference itself? | : 

A lot of people in Washington seem to be living in a 
dream world—or rather a nightmare world—of their own, 
which some of them still think can be imposed on a world 
determined to have peace. Instead of the people being 
alerted for atomic war, politicians-in Washington need to 
be alerted for peace. 


MISDIRECTED ANGER 


ON THE ISSUE of legislative “riders,” all the forces of 
- logic and justice is on the side of the NAACP, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's pious sentiments on the subject are, to 
put.it bluntly, sheer fraud. 

The immediate issue before Congress is whether to 
include in pending bills providing federal aid for school 
construction and for private housjng, provisions which pre- 
vent federal funds from bing used to promote racial seg- 
regation and jimcrow schools. A similar proviso was offer- 
ed by Rep. Powell to bar segregation in the UMT. 

The President at his press conference last week was 
highly critical of the position of the NAACP and Rep. 
“Powell. He made a blanket attack on what he called legis- 
lative “riders.” : 

But these are not “riders”; on the contrary they are 
relevant and germane to the main content of the legisla- 
tion. And in the matter of school construction, such a pro- 
viso is obviously needed to help guarantee that the law of 
the land, as stated in two historic decisions by the Supreme 
Court, shall be carried out. 

In Mississippi and several other Southern states, the 
Dixiecrat elements who control the state governments are 
in open insurrection against the Supreme Court decision. 

Unless the NAACP proviso is written into the school 

construction bill, the defiance of law and justice will be 
rewarded with grants of money raised out of federal taxes. 

What has Eisenhower done to enforce the law? As the 
NAACP says: “President Eisenhower has not only refused 
to recommend civil rights legislation . . . but has consist- 
ently indicated apathy sale ... efforts to bring federal 
legislation in line with executive action and judicial de- 
crees. 

The President should save his anger for_the “riders” 
who wear the regalia of the Ku Klux Klan. 


A WEASEL REPORT 


IF EVER there was a cowardly attempt by any gov- 
ernment to get out from under the failure of its responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the people, it was_contained in the 
report on the Salk vaccine by Surgeon General Scheele. 

Instead of facing up to the fact that the Administra- 
tion washed its hands of all problems involved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the vaccine, Scheele sought to 


dump the responsibility on the founder of the vaccine him- 
self, Dr. Jonas Salk, claiming Salk’s laboratroy process was 


not suitable for mass production. 
But the government knew about the Salk process for 
many months ‘before it was made publig.° : 
The Administration, from. President Eisenhower 
_ down, owes it to the country to explain why nations like 
Canada and Denmark were able to complete successful 
mass inoculations. of school children with virtually. no out- 
breaks of polio—and why similar means were .ruled out 


lation. The most important, re- 
sult out of the current session 
of Congress to this late date has 
been the evidence it produced - 
that the Democratic leaders are | 
more busily engaged in restor- 
ing the*Dixiecrats to good stand- 
ing in the party than in keeping 
the support of labor and the 


Negro and other sections of the ~ 


population allied with labor. 


This Congress opened last 
January with hopes running 
high for much of the legislation 
promised by the Democrats and 
many of their victorious candi- 
dates. Labor and Negro voters 
were the principal contributors 
for the shift in the voting trend 
away from the Republicans. 


Think back to the days of 
campaigning for the labor-en- 
dorsed candidates, and you'll re- 
call that the issues upon which 
the voters were asked to back 
labor's choice reads like a list 
of the bills bottled up in con- 
gressional committees today or 
already knocked out for this ses- 
sion. 

. 

ONE OF THE MAJOR vote- 
getters, a tax cut for smaller- 
incomed people, was _ killed 
early in the session. Nothing so 
far has happened on -the- prom- 
ised revision of Taft-Hartley; 
on repeal of Section 14 (b) of 
T-H on which the campaign for 
“Right-to-work” laws is based; 
on a fair employment practices 
law; on aid to education and ~ 
federal action to speed desegre- 
gation; on a health program; on 
any of the much-discussed as- 
pects of an anti-depression pro- 
gram. 

The only bill in an active 
stage—a higher minimum wage 
—is seriously in danger of be- 
coming reduced to even less 
than the original proposal of the 
Eisenhower Administration — 90 
cents plus expansion of cover- 
age to about. 2,200,000 more 
workers. The administration has 


by George Morris 


Will Labor Sleep 
Through This Session? 


reneged on the expansion part. 
The plain fact is that goal of 
restoring unity with the Dixie- 
crat bloc set by Adlai Stevenson, 
Senate majority leader Lyndon 
rg and House majority 
eader Rayburn, is taken to mean 
that nothing is to be passed this 
session that may offend the most 
reactionary of the Southerners. 
This tactic of appeasing re- 
action and ignoring the labor 
movement, is being palmed off 
in the name of “national unity” 
—appeasing the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, that is, with which 
the Dixiecrats remain in. tigh 


embrace. 
_ 


WE HAVE «a repetition of 
the old game that has defeated 
labor time and again. The Dem- 
ocrats are still working on the 
idea that the unions and the 
groups allied with labor have 
no place else to go; that no mat- 
ter how mistreated or ignored 
they are, they will-still vote with 
the Democrats in-the Novembers 
to come. They keep playing the 
game because the leaders of la- 
bor have never seriously chal- 
lenged that tactic. 

Michael Quill, president of 
the Transport Workers Union; 
called attention to this sad state 
of affairs during last December's 
CIO convention in Los Angeles, 
and subsequently in his own un- 
ions convention. He warned 
that the policy of eating out of 
the hands of Democratic bosses 
and politicians without even a 
serious protest or a greater em- 
phasis on labor’s professed (but 


not practiced) political  in- 
dependence is encouraging the 

- Democrats to do just what they 
are doing. 


The AFL and CIO leaders re- 
peatedly claim they are not tied 
to the kite-tails of the Demo- 
crats. But at this late stage, with 
Congress almost ready to ad- 

+ journ they give forth only some 
slap -on - the - wrist statements 
with respect to the achievement 
of the Democratic majority in 
Congress. If that is the most 
they ll do, it is doubtful whether 
a single Democratic politician 
wiJl lose a moment’s sleep. 

_ 


A LABOR LEADERSHIP 
with a minimum of responsibil- 
ity, and with foresight on the 
_implications of the events today 
om the hopes of 1956, would go 
far beyond statements and an 
occasional editorial in a labor 
paper. A responsible leadership 
would sound the alarm and tall 
for mass demonstrations in ev- 
ery part of the country, climax- 
ing with a Bigantic one in Wash- 
ington, to focus attention on la- 
bors determination to save the 
program on which this congress 
majority was elected. 

The fire would naturally be 
centered on the Republican- 
Dixiecrat conspiracy to block all 
advances, but it would at the 
same time defeat the efforts of 
those in the Democratic Party 
who play the fake “unity” game 
at the expense of those who 
must provide the basic vote for 
a victory in 1956. 


~ 
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A Study of 


By Labor Research Association 


AN ACADEMIC REFLEC- 
TION on the vast national lib- 
eration movement now stirring 
the world is the number of stud- 
ies pouring out about under- 
developed areas. 


For the last couple of cen- 
turies the few industrialized, 
capitalized countries had only 
one interest in “backward” areas: 
how much could be made out of 
them? 


Since World War II, however, 
businessmen and professors in 
the ‘U. S. and Britain, and a 
few other imperial states, have 
been talking and writing furi- 
ously about how to advance the 
economically-retarded areas. 


The explanation of this fresh- 

ier cs concern carinot be 
found in a mellowing of impe- 
rialism. It is the insistent, mili- 
tant demand of exploited peo- 
ples for change and_improve- 
‘ment that accounts for the Point 
Four program, the Colombo 
Plan and the spate of develop- 
ment studies. 

The latest and most ambitious 
work to appear on the subject 
of economic development is the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Ap- 
proaches to Economic Develop- 
ment by Norman Buchanan and 
Howard Ellis (494 pages, $5). 

* 


THERE ARE MANY useful 
tables, plenty’ of revealing statis- 
tics and some surprising insights 
in this major research . work. 
But there is absolutely no dis- 
cussion of the role of colonialism 
in the creation and perpetuation 
of “underdeveloped” areas. In 
fact, imperialism as a term is 
not even listed in the index, and. 
the few references to it in the 
text are casual and/or depre- 
cating. For. example, ; 


| it says: 
_ | “The| evils. oF imperialism . did | 
‘qrtere | not: inhera in ‘the : type : of rit 
i biduetion earried | on. in. the 6B, ish 


‘ 


Undeveloped Areas 


onies, but in the undemocratic 
social and political institutions 
which surrounded economic ac- 
tivity.” a 

The authors contend that “ex- 
ploiting natural resources and 
other business opportunities does 
not necessarily involve exploit- 
ing people, and it can scarcely 
be taken as evidence of moral 
turpitude if European and Amer- 
ican ‘capitalists’ and business 
ventures in foreign’ lands paid 
no more. than the market rate 
of wages and sold their products 
for what the market would 
bring.” ‘ 

Because the basic relationship 
between econontic § retardation 
and foreign domination is not 
admitted, it is impossible to 
achieve a full understanding of 
why backwardness exists. How- 
ever, the subject of economic 
growth is so completely a ques- 
tion of class relationships that 
some realities cannot be over- 
looked, even by “acceptable” 
economists. an 

The urgent need for social 
revolution in -most backward 
societies, — never stated 
in so many words, is always im- 
plicit. For example, “. .. in 
some underdeveloped countries, 
the governfnent is in the hands 
of groups that would lose per- 
sonal power and influence if de- 
velopment were to occur. Hence 
they give it lip service but not 
genuine support.” 

. 


THE STANDARD POINTS 
of the hikewarm champions of 
economic ~ development are all 
presented: the emphasis on agri- 
cultural production and light 
industry; the insistence on con- 
tinued primary production of 
raw materials; the adulation of 
a. ‘international division of la- 


> } _ 
a. 
“a ; . ‘ I 


‘(for 


oa 


machinery underlies an agrarian 
nation's ‘attitude toward indus- 
trialization”); the great fear of 
overpopulation; and the over- 
concern with the thick crust of 
social custom that undeniably 
hinders change ; 

Nevertheless, the authors’. 
main conclusion is sound, name- — 
ly, that economic development 
cannot be “imported. In nearly 
all its important essentials it 
must be generated from within.” 

.Practically applied, -this ex- 
plains why U. S. developmental 
programs, when not fraudulent 
devices. for profit-taking, are 
useless will-of-the-wisps. - Un- 
willing to permit genuine change 
and social revolution which are 
indispensable’ for generating the 
development from within, U. S. 
programs wither into pilot proj- 
ects on feudal estates. 


Petrillo Elected © 
Musicians’ Head 
For 16th Term 


CLEVELAND, June 8 — Dele- 
gates to the 58th annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Musicians elected James C. 
Petrillo to his 16th term as presi- 
dent. Petrillo was nominated by 
acclamation, with no opposition. 
- The 1,240 delegates also re- 
turned all other present officers 
and board members from the Uni- 
ted States and Canada to office 
without opposition. 

They were: Vice-President, 
Charles L. Bagley, Los Angeles; 


| 


atk, N.J.; Treasurer, Harry J. 
: . Teaneck, N.J.; 

Board Members George V. Clancy, 
Detroit; Stanley Ballard, Minnea- 
polis; Herman D. Kenin, Poftland, 
Oroe.; William J. Harris, Dallas, 
ex.; and 
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wus le Thorac gat teh 


Secretary, Leo Cluesmann, New- 
U.S.. 


d Canadian, Board Repre- | .));; 35°) 
tive . Walter |:.M.:' Murdochy,,..')°!5),'° 
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Page 6 Daily Worker, New Y. 


Monday, June 13, 1955 _ 


- — 
R eader s Corner 
‘Editor, Feature Section: Denver, Colo. 
The following is my criticism of a television show broadcast 
on KOA (local station): | 


The KOA: has a TV nit. 29" entitled “Space Soldiers anfl a 
Trip to Mars’ four times a week at 5 p.m., Denver time. 

It is obvious. that such a showing is attracting the attention 
of a lot of people. Stories about 
outer space have always been a 
most fascinating subject. 

This TV show has art, in- 
genuity and a wonderful exhibit 
of mechanical and technical in- 
ventiveness coupled with an 
array of trick photography. The 
effect is astounding in some 
phases. 

Unfortunately, in this fan- 
tastic adventure serial all one 
sees over and over again is a 
battle for power, brutality in 
the extreme and continuous vio- 
lence committed by both Earth- 
men and Martians. This show 
~ of violence becomes nauseating 

in the end. 

How much better it would 
be if we could see a TV fantasy 
about outer space which instead ° 
‘of showing who can be more 
brutal and destructive, -would show who. possesses a_ higher 
civilization and culture. 

The . Martians could be shown having a social order where 
brutality-and war is unknown, where the brotherhood of-man is a 
reality, where the arts and sciences are mastered by all just as we 
know our ABC’s. 

Then meeting people from another planet would be on a real 
friendly basis on both sides. . 

. | Sincerely, : A. S. 

oO 
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Eritor, Feature Section: Clevéland. 

Please try to read and review “The Dollmaker, by Harriet 
Arnow. These are the victims of war you don’t read about in the 
newspapers—the displaced families, the workers used on war pro- 
duction and then scrapped afterwards. 

And the truly heroic women of this book—especially the hero- 
ine, who grows painfully from farmer into worker. 

This is the kind of book that could be exported all over the 
world, for a true picture of working class families in 1940-50 
America. 

Such power has this story—I still grieve over their sorrows, 
and take pride ip their victories. 

Enclosed find a dollar for the fund drive. 

Sincerely, A READER. 

(We'll try to have a review of this shortly.) 


ol oO 


Editor, Feature Section: Prague. 
Yesterday I saw a wonderful Hungarian film about the final 


How Author John Wexley Unco vered 


John Wexley, playwright who 
has written the penetrating, 672- 
page study of the Rosenberg-So- 
bell case, “The Judgment of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg,” followed a 
basic rule in his three-year inves- 
tigation of the case: take nothing 
for granted, even if you have to 
make a.personal visit to the places 
the government witnesses. said 
they visited. : ; 

In the book, to be published 
Thursday by Cameron and Kahn, 
John Wexley, reports on his find- 
ings. The perjuries he has uncover- 
ed would not have been found 
without the diligence so charactex- 
istic of his creative work, includ- 
ing his two famous plays, “The 
Last Mile,” and “They Shall Not 
Die.” 


° a 2 


Wexley checked and double- 
checked every aspect of the testi- 
mony of the prosecution witnesses 
against the Rosenbergs and Sobell, 
and compared what was said on 
one day with what had been said) 8 “Me sci 
at another time. He even traveled! tive in New York by 10 p.m. 


the same routes that the witnesses) /uesday night, June 5. 
said they traveled. “It couldn't be done,’ 


It was through this careful in-| tionmaster said. He dug back into 
vestigation that Mr. Wexley un- 


covered clear evidence of perjury. | . 
One of the best examples is the| dules for years back by memory) 


he was writing a story and wanted 


expose of how Harry Gold lied on'| and showed that the express trains 


a basic point that gives away thejall left in the morning, and that 
whole fabrication. Harry Gold tes-/ there was no train Gold could pos- 


New Mexico, on Sunday after-| that would get him into New York 
‘noon, June 3, 1945, with secret in- before Wednesday, June 6th. Pho- 
‘formation and sketches from Day-'tostatic copies of the train sche- 


train and went to New York where! ley’s book as evidence. 
he arrived just in time to keep a 3 , 
10 p.m. rendezvous the following 
Tuesday night, June 5, with a Rus-| what this type of investigation un- 
sian agent and turn over the ma-| covered. Harry Gold said he walk- 
terial. Gold is very specific about! ed up a steep flight of stairs to get 
his having left Albuquerque by|to Greenglasses’ apartment. The 
train between 3:30 and 4:30 p.m./ fact: John Wexley checked and 
that Sunday. This part of the story|found that the staircase was just 
is crucial, because if Gold was ly-| the opposite — one that could not 
ing, then the whole tale would) possibly be described as steep. 
stand exposed as a fraud. | Harry Gold said he walked 
% 4 , along a slanting back street near 


° 


to have someone leave according 
to the schedule Gold gave and ar- 


the sta- 


his files to show ‘the train sche- lL 
ecause so 
dules (although he knew the sche- : 


id Greenglass. He says he took a dules are reproduced in John Wex-| 


Perjury in Rosenberg-Sobell Case 


John Wexley will be introduc- 
ed at the Carnegie Hall gather- 
ing this Thursday at 8 p.m., 
which is being held to secure 
justice for Morton Sobell on the 
occasion of the second anniver- 
sary of the death of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. 

The program. will be high- 
lighted by scenes from a new 
play, “The Innocents,” an Eng- 
lish adaptation of a play on the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case that has 
been shown throughout Europe. 

Speakers will include artist 
Rockwell Kent and Mrs. Morten 
Sobell. Tickets are available at 
the Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice for Morton Sobell, Room 2, 


1050 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
ll 


‘ 
apparent that Gold had given him- 
self away by supplying “spy-thril- 


up the problem, explaining that; ler’ details of the sort to be found 


in pulp fiction. 
Q ° 

While such on-the-spot investi- 
gation is the most dramatic ef John 
'Wexley’s work, a reading journey 
through the trial record of the case 
‘also produced amazing contradic- 
tions. Mr. Wexley points out that 
many persons were in- 
volved in the frameup, there are 
'so many rough edges and make- 
| shift testimony. He also emphasiz- 
'es that this showed a contempt by 


the prosecution for justice and a 


tified that he left Albuquerque,!sibly have taken that afternoon belief that in :the atmosphere of 


hysteria almost any kind of testi- 
mony, however transparent, would 
suffice. s 
David Greenglass in his testi- 
mony says that when Harry Gold 
came to see him it was he, Green- 


There are other examples of glass, who first offered the half of 


‘the jello box he was supposed to 
mateh as an identification. But 
Ruth Greenglass and Harry Gold, 
in describing the incident, say that 
it was Gold.who first offered the 
jello box half. 

The record is full of such con- 
'tradictions, improbabilities, and 
provable perjury. John Wexley, in 
his study, has not left a single 


John Wexley went to Albuquer-| the Gréenglass house. The fact: stone unturned. He has searched 
que and decided to pay a visit to| John Wexley could find no such'every word, every incident, and 
ithe stationmaster. He _ inquired|street to even remotely fit Gold's | has found falsification wpon falsi- 


days of the fascist regime called “The Last- Hours.’ A_ beautiful 
Jewish actress, Szuszana Gordon is the heroine. It was a fine 
use of the camera to tell the story of when she and her fellow 


Jews were lined up on an embankment on the Danube for shooting 
in the final hours. The°camera fiashes away to show her sweet- 
heart's frantic fight to reach her, then back to the embankment 
where a row of shoes left for the plunderers is all that remains. 
It was not all unbearably grim as some fiims on this theme are— 
bits of humor followed by scenes of deep human love which will form 
the basis for the new life the Hungarians are to build, as they are 
shown in the end emerging from their shelter, blinking in the 
unaccustomed light. 

Then today we read about Cedric Belfrage going on a hunger 
strike to protest his jailing for deportation. Deportation for con- 
tinuing to fight for the democratic world which he and many other 
Americans fought fascism for. I don’t believe that even he, un- 
illusioned as he was, thought in 1945 that in 1955 he would be 
called on, not to demilitarize Germans, but to join in forcing a 
‘reluctant West German public to accept remilitarization. I hope 
that when this reaches you there is no more need for the hunger 
strike and that protests helped to bring it to an ej 

ELEANOR WHEELER. 
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Editor, Feature Section: New York. 


In the “Daily Worker” of May 23 there appeared a review: 


of the series of documentary films “In the Soviet Union” and 
Chekhov's “The Upheaval” over the initials of S. G. 

The documentaries. were reasonably interesting and enabled 
one to obtain a small idea of the progress heing made in various 
aspects of Soviet life. However, I should like to take issue with 
S. G.'s flattering commentary on “The Upheaval.” In my opinion, 
the film was quite thin and ended much too suddenly. True, the 
point was made that the jewelry theft was committed not by the 
governess, but by the upper class master of the household, but 
that to me seemed rather inconsequential and obvious. 

‘S. G.’s reference to the picture ‘ending with some interesting 


symbolic shots of a switch being thrown -which will send’ a train - 


one way rather than another’ represents not only a completely 
subjective viewpoint, but also a desperate effort to extract a ‘moral’ 
from a film which is void of substance. 

S. G. continues: “This is followed by shots inside the train 
showing the girl passing a leering army officer and seating herself 
next to a youg mother with a small baby on her lap.’ Well, so 
what? Perhaps the girl took that seat because it was the first 
one that she saw. What is the great significance to the girl sitting 
next to a mother with a small baby on her lap? And, finally, 
S. G. says that “The Upheaval” ‘can be seen as reaching a new 
level of humanist film artistry.” ° ) 

This last statement is an exaggeration. —B. 
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Editor, Feature Section: | ; New York City. 
Your readers may be interested in knowing that the Editorial 
Board of the Moscow journal “Problems of Philosopl*y” consider 
Harry Wells’ “Pragmatism—the Philosophy of Imperialism” a valu- 
able book. (“Problems of Philosophy,” No. 6, 1954, p. 460.) Wells’ 
American pragmatism 


book is called “the first systematic criticism of 


‘about the train schedule and set!description. In both cases it was 


Today’s Best 


Edward Murrow, news WCBS| 
7:45 


fication. 
Big Family (Soviet), Stanley 
Pygmalion & Rembrandt (Brit- 


—_ 7 


Bets on TV, 


Movies, Drama 
TV 

Junior Featurama (Premiere) (5) 
5:30. For children } : 

News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 

Sherlock Holmes (2) 6:25. 1943 
film 

Sports, news (7) 6:45 

Kukla Fran Ollie (7) 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7 

Weather and News (2) 7:30 

Life With Elizabeth (5) 7:30 

Caesars Hour (4) 8 

Report from Rutgers—Advocates | 
of Freedom (13) 8 

Godfrey’s Talent Scouts (2) 8:30) 

Robert Merril, Met baritone (7) 
8:30 

I Love Lucy (2) 9 

Medic (4) 9. The General Prac- 
titioner 

Movie: Rapture (9) 9 

Studio One: Incredible World 
of Horace Ford (2) 10. Art Carney 

Eddie Cantor (7) 10 

Cavaleade of Stars (7) 10:30 

News, Weather and Sports (2) 


Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1- 


} RADIO 

News, all stations, 6 p.m. | 

John Vandercook, CIO news 
wae te | 
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columnist of the Jewish Day and 


Robert Merrrill, Met baritone ish), Fifth Ave. | 7 
WABC 8:30 |. Glass Slipper and Detective, 
Michael Rabin, violinist WRCA Gramercy 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 


Bing Crosby WCBS 9:15 For Henrietta (French), 55th St. — 
Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris 


MOVIES Stars of Russian Ballet and 


The Informer (revival) Baronet | Flamenco, Thalia 

Marty, Sutton | DRAMA 

One Summer Inherit the Wind, National. 
(Swedish) World Phoenix 55, Phoenix Theatre 

Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th’ Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 
St. Guild. | Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 

Romea and Juliet, Art A Switch in Time & Anniver- 

Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St.!sary, Greenwich Mews 
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of Happiness, | 


—— 


Morris Carnovsky to Dramatize 


Einstein’s Statements at Memorial 


Stage and film star Morris Car-| Morning Journal, Joseph Brainin, 
novsky will present a dramatiza-|journalist and Rubin Saltzman, 
tion of the courageous words OF! Tewish community leader. The 
et sopereveg te bea Oe ci memorial will be sponsored by the 
Hgts at the Kear ge * ee day |Albert Einstein Memorial Commit- 
the great scientist on oaluay'tee of Societies and Landsman- 
evening, June 18 at Town Hall. hatin 

Other artistic tributes will be; i eee el aaa 
presented by the renowned Vi0-|ti-ckets for the Memorial are avail- 
linist, Arnold Eidus and the Jew-|able at many societies and lands- . 
ish Young Folksingers conducted|manshaftn, at Biderman’s Book 
by Bob DeCormier. Speakers at)Store, 175 Second Averue, and 
the memorial will be Professor|from Mr. J. Rothman, Brighton 
Philip Morrison, B. Z. Goldberg,|Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave-_ 
nue, Brighton. 
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directed against its chief representatives and against all its main 


forms.” 


V. V. Sokolov in “Problems of Philosophy” (No. 1, 1955), The 
other was by a leading Polish philosopher, Prof. Shaff. 
After a one-page summary of the main points of 
next 16 eagle | ages > a slightly 
abridged reprint of Chapters IX and X: “John Dewey's Instrumen- 
*s ‘Human Nature’ Theory of Society 


the editors devote 
talism” and “Dewey 


capable in 
of modern 


Thus, Wells’ book is a welcome addition for Soviet readers to 


two other books on the subject. z 
age ge J. Limhart, entitled “American Pragmatism” (reviewed 
y 


Wells is referred to “asa convinced follower of Marxism, a 
tor, end "writer wag Opppess ‘(ae STANLEY 27: 


WhaW On 


PAUL ROBESON Concert with Beulah 
Richardson, Actress-Poet, and Alan Booth, 
Pianist. Sun., June 19, 4 p.m. Mother AME 
Zion Church, 1406 West 137 St. General 
Admission_$1. Tickets available at church 
or call AU 6-0230. , 
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One was by a Czechoslovak 


Wells’ book, 
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the various schools 
RALPH CRANE. | 


What Today’s Painters 


Can Learn from Goya 


By GUIDO ALTIERI 
The Goya exhibition, 


politan Museum of Art and is now 
on its way to St. Louis: and the 
West Coast, consists of more than 
100 magnificent prints and draw- 


ings on loan from the Prado and 


Lazaro Galdiano- Museums in Ma- 
drid. The exhibit is full of meaning, 


pulsating with a vibrant and awe-, 


some reality. 


Despite his belated appearance, 
Goya, it can be said, brought to 
a close the great era of Spanish 
painting dominated by the giant 
figure of Velazquez. At the same 
time, however, he opened a period 
which was to have its greatest de- 
velopment in France following his 
death. For it was the powerful 
stimulus provided by Goya, the 
break with the empty formalism 
of the neo-classicists and his bold 
innovations—technical and stylistic 
—that laid the basis for 19th cen- 
—- French painting. This is espe- 
cially evident in the works of Ed- 
ouard Manet and Eugene Dela- 


croix who played an important role| 


in influencing the direction o 
French painting of the last cen- 


tury. 


° © * 


In Goya not only have we an 
artist of great genius, richly en- 
dowed and possessing a consumate 
skill, but also one whose premise 
for creative work was the activity 
of the masses in all of its varied 
manisfestations. : 


Goya was not the detached ob- 
server who recorded what tran- 
spired with Olympian calm, and 
without partisanship. Quite to the 
contrary, he excoriated reaction 
and bigotry with a fury reminis- 
cent of Michaelangelo’s “terribili- 


which 
closed the other day at the Metro- 


SPORT TOPICS 
more on 


int'l chess 


Spain, exposing the cruel and By RALPH CRANE 


heartless oppression of the Spanish 
people by their rulers. An implac- 
able foe of medieval obscurantism, 


Nineteen rounds were played by 
20 contestants in the 22d USSR 


Goya drew a scorching indictment 
of the series of etchings known as 
“Proverbios” or Disparates.” No 
one captured the feeling of war 
with its horror and devastation, 
‘brutal carnage and heroism as did 


Chess Championship held in Mos- 
cow from Feb. 11 to, March 14, 
1955. , 

The second article in this series 


named the five winners in each of | 


the three semi-finals, and_ the 


fand stormy revolutionary upheav- 


Goya in the famous “Disasters of 
War’ series, some of which are in- 
cluded in the exhibition. For “Los 
Caprichos,” a series of etchings, 
unmatched for defiant partisanship 
and mordant satire, he was hauled 
before the inquisition. ; 

He had the ability to elevate} 
the most common actions of every-| 9 
‘day life — however insignificant— 
and invest them with a higher 


truth. 

The beggars, the bull-ring, the 
crippled and deformed, the Span- 
ish Court, Napoleonic wars, etc.; 
‘all came within the range of his 
|creative activity, so alive and keen 
| ° . ° 
were his observations and interests. 
| Bourgeois critics, while ac- 
‘knowledging his passion for justice 


grandmasters especially invited. ] 
suggested you clip the article and 
compare it with the final score. 
Here is the final standing: 
Player Points 
Y. Geller (G) 12 
V. Smyslov (G) 12 

3. M. Botvinnik (G) 11% 
4. T. Petrosyan (G) 11% 
2. G. llivitsky (M) 11% 
: B. Spassky (M) 11% 
8 
9 


o> O> bo bo 


. P. Keres (G) Bi 

. M. Taimanov (G) 11 

. V. Mikenas (M) 10% 
10. V. Antoshin (M) 10 
11. S. Furman (M) 10 
12. A. Kotov (G) 91 
13. S. Flohr (G) 9 
14, G. Borisenko (M) 9 
15. Y. Averbach (G) 8% 
16. G. Lisitzin (M) 8% 
17. I. Kan (M) 7 
18. V. Simagin (M) 6% 


COOH D 


‘and his hatred for bigotry and cru- 
elty, are nevertheless inclined to 
divest it of its class character and 
‘deprive it of its revolutionary sig- bi V. Korchnoy (M) 6 

nificance. : 20. V. Sherbakov (CM) 3% 


But Gova lived and worked in} Make your own comparison of 
‘a period of sharp class struggle! the standing of the players in the 
| finals and semi-finals. G, M and 
ial. His life span encompassed the} Cy after the name means grand- 


great French Revolution and its). : , ry 

‘liberating effect throughout eesti master or candidate for 
rope. The evils against which he| master. Note the grandmasters who 
directed his talents were not the did well, and the stragglers (Kotov, 
icruelty and wickedness of the hu-| Flohr and Averbach). Note the 


‘man race in general as some bour-| ™asters, and especially the young 
| masters, Spassky and V. Antoshin, 


'geois critics would like to have us 
believe; but the reaction and in- who did well. Note Averbach, a 


justice of the feudal classes of Eu-| grandmaster,ewinner of the 21st). 


|'USSR Championship, dropping to 


Place 


‘rope, Spain in particular. 
° e Paradoxical ‘though it may 


With his burin he denounced;seem, it was not the art of David 


the squalid misery and poverty i,,and other French painters who al- 
~ ———— —jso supported the Revolution, but 


Goya's which became its most ar- 
dent expression in Europe. Goya's 
revolutionary zeal, the complete 


ta.” 
e 


‘Neither death nor AI- 


catraz can keep the truth | 
hidden. I will never be | 
“forced to bear 


witness.” 
—MORTON SOBELL 


dedication of his art to the cause 
of freedom and enlightenment re- 
‘mains unequalled by any other 
‘painter of the time. 
° 


false 


° * 


Now Is the Time |, Painters honestly interested in 
'seeking the truth have much to 
to Free B 


‘learn from Goya who not only em- 
MO RTO N bodied in a magnificent way the 


democratic ideals of the masses in 
CARNEGIE HALL 


their struggle against feudal re- 
THURS, JUNE 16 


|action, but adumbrated ideals that 
8 P.M. 


New York City 
in memory of 


‘have everywhere established a sys- 
tem of social relations worthy of 
man. 

+ Painters and artists generally 
can learn from Goya's profound 
respect for the great masters, es- 
‘pecially Velazquez 
-brandt from whom he drew so 
;much. They can learn from his in- 
‘timate knowledge of the problems 
_of the poor and the, oppressed, and 
‘his defiant struggle in their de- 
ifense. Above all they can learn 


from his passionate love for hu- 
;, grandmasters, and many masters 


which he expressed 
indignation 


. Ss 


So great is his genius that reac- 
tion tries to claim him for its own 
today, as in his own time when the 
Bourbons appointed this son of a 
peasant family painter, to the 
ficourt of Spain. Franco sends the 
works of Goya to America in ex- 
change for Washington’s gold and 
guns. But the militant Goya re- 
mains as dangerous to Dulles and 
Franco and everything they rep- 
iresent as he was to the Bourbons 
ihe helped to overthrow. 


Today more than ever we need 
artists with these qualities. Along 
the path chosen by Goya, the path 
of struggle on the side of the peo- 
ple for a world of peace and. true 
brotherhood, along this path lies 
the promise of great artistic fulfill- 
ment . 


~ «$e | aS 
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setennaecettl 


manity 
! burning ay ames” 
at reaction in general. 


THE 
premiere, new play 
“The Innocents” 


e 
new musical composition 
“In Memory of Two Martyrs” 
. 


Guest Speakers: 


Rockwell Kent 


Mrs. Morton Sobell 
and others 


Admission: $1.25 (tax. incl.) 
Tickets available at: Com-— 
mittee to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell, 1050 Sixth 
Ave. (at 40th St.), N.Y.C., 
LO 4-9585. a 


tee 


Jane tt Tee. 
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will come to fulfillment when we) 


and Rem- 


15th place. Korchnoy, young mas- 
ter, winner of the 1954 Bucharest 
International Tournament, was a 
grave disappointment, finishing 
next to last. Top honors go to 18- 
year-old Boris Spassky for his 
quadruple tie for 3d place, playing| 
far better than he did in the semi- 
finals. 


It was a very close contest; only; 
half a point Separating the first six|. 


players, and only two points sep- 
arating the first 11, the majority 
of the contentants. In the USSR 
championships from the 15th 
(1947) to the 21st (1953), the aver- 


age’ point spread between the first: 


and llth player was four, as 
against two in the 22d; the average 
number of players in a two point 
spread 
the 22d Championship. 

Jack S. Battell, executive editor 
of the Chess Review, reporting in 
the July 1954, issue on the U.S.A.- 


‘USSR match, remarked that “Mast- 


ers cannot beat grandmasters.” 
Reuben Fine in one of his books 
says that masters beat. grandmast- 
ers when they play like grand- 
masters. I think this also happens 
when grandmasters play like mast- 
ers. But coming back to Battell’s 


point, the 22d USSR Championship 
showed masters finishing ahead of 


beating individual grandmasters in 
their game. For example, three of 
Geller's five losses were to masters; 
he lest to Spassky, Antoshin ‘and 
Borisenko. Spassky also beat Tai- 
manov and Averbach. _ Ilivitsky 
beat Smyslov and Keres. Mikenas 
beat Keres, Kotov and Averbach. 
Furman beat Keres, Kotov and 
Averbach. Furman: beat Keres, 
Kotov and Flohr. Lisitzin won 


from Smysloc. And Kan beat Tai-} 


manov and Flohr. 

The masters, and_ especially 
some of the young ones, proved 
the vitality and growth of the So- 
viet. School of Chess. 


I have just received the annota-}| 


tions of Grandmaster V. Ragozin 
(Soviet Union) the historic seventh 
game of the Geller-Smyslov play- 
offs, which was printed in the D.W. 
of Monday, June 6.~The next ar- 
‘ticle will contain Ragozin’s anno- 


tations. .. 
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was four, as against 11 in 
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|S COREBOARD 


by lester rodney 
On This and That, Mostly That. . . 

(This column was written of necessity before the big 
weekend series between the Dodgers and Chicago Cubs 
(that picnic took us away from the oflice Sunday) hich 
explains the lack of mention of what went on at Ebbets 
Field. Stand by till tomorrow.) | 


THE ADS ON the subway cars, the especially big 
posters at the'ends, have erupted with the smiling phiz 
of Leo Durocher suggesting that you put a smile in your 
smoking. ee 

The inevitable wasn’t long in happening. “What's 
HE ‘got to smile about?” was the scrawled addition on 
one of the posters. It was in the 14th St.-Canarsie line, 
which comes from and goes to Brooklyn. 


SLOGAN FOR Giant fans—‘Wait till last year!” 


DID YOU NOTICE? Last Wednesday night, when 
Newcombe beat the Reds 3—1, Jackie Robinson singled 
with two out, and, Frank Kellert popped an apparent 
routine out to-short center. : Gus Bell lost the ball and it 
surprisingly dropped at the last moment. Where was 
Robinson? Going at full speed tearing past third, and 
he scored on the fluke with the big run that took the 
pressure off the pitcher. 

It isn t every player who plays the game so thoroughly 
to the hilt, “running it out” at full tearing speed (at the 
age of 36) and not just going through the motions though 
the chances are 1,000 to 1 or less that all the running will 
mean anything. * ° . 

FULL BACK PAGE ad in some New York papers 
with the legend “More Brides Read Good Housekeep- 
ing ... and photos of 50 brides all over the page. It 
seems a considerable percentage of the population of 
our city never -gets married, at least, not according ‘to 
Good Housekeeping. - Not 45, not 46, not 47, not 48, not 
49 but 50 of the 50 brides shown wore white, or could 
you have guessed that by yourself. . . . 


] 


WE'LL GET IN a look at Bobo Olson in his Asbury 
Park training camp this week and report our impressions. 
A little P. S. to all. the talk of weight in yesterdays Archie 
Moore story. The weigh-in takes place at noon, which 
leaves 10 hours till. fight time. A good meal and some 
liquids may put as many as four or five pounds back on — 
Archie in that time. How much or how little that affects 
the undoubted weakening process of coming down from 
196 to 175 however we know not. 


STRAY THOUGHT—When they make those play- 
grounds for kids, why do they make them of cement in- 
stead of sod? The youngsters play games adult athletes 
wouldn't dream of playing on a hard surface, tackling, 
falling, sliding, etc. Baseball and football and just plain 
falling down hard are meant for. dirt and grass, not 
cement. " * 

THE U. S. Olympic Committee has written on the 
subject of applying for press credentials for the Olympics. 
We replied that we intend to cover both the winter games 
at Cortina d’mpezza, Italy, and the regular games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and request press credentials. We 
added the reminder that last time we were denied our 
passport to go to Helsinki at the last moment, but that 
we hope to win a reversal of this —s barring us from 
covering the biggest sports event in the world, on the 
grounds that it constitutes a flagrant denial of press free- 
dom, and, what is more, harms our country’s good name. 

Last time we applied for our passport routinely, and 
published the news of its denial only a week ‘before our 
scheduled departure, leaving hardly any time ‘for the 
fight which developed. Even in the short space of time 


* remaining, widespread support was growing. Editor and 


Publisher, the trade publication, called and printed the 
facts of the passport denial, so did Time magazine, there 
were strong editorials in some papers, including the Wash- — 
ington Post and the N. Y. Post, but it started too late. 
This time we will put in our passport application in 
October, four months before the winter games whi 
take place Jan. 26 to Feb. 5, and will publicize every step 


of the way. 


THANKS TO Sam of Brooklyn for another $5 for the 
paper along with the notice of a rebuttal on the horse 
race betting issue. - Also thanks to May of Manhattan 
for $5 turned in through this department. On the occa-— 


sion of going to the hospital for a little while, she turned 


down a proffered gift from neighborhood friends ‘and 
finally said the only gift she would take would be the 
presentation of a cash gift to the Daily Worker in her 
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Doomed B’klyn Negro Youth to 
Get Retrial Hearing Today 


Raymond Holley, 16, will bej;man B. Johnson and_ Frederick 


brought from the Death House at 
Ossining to appear at 9:30 a.m. 
today iy the court of Kings County 
Judge Samuel Leibowitz, on the 
court’s instructions, when his at- 
torneys will move to set aside the 
death sentenoe and grant a retrial. 


Holley, who resided with his 
mother at 448 Pulaski St., in, the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brook- 
lyn, was found guilty of first de- 
gree murder in the shotgun slay- 
ing of another Negro Brooklyn 
youth, Jessie Lipscomb, 15, last 
Oct. 1. As the jury failed to 
recommend mercy, the death pen- 
alty was mandatory. 

The motion, to be made bv at- 
torneys William Leibowitz, Nor- 


Abrams, will be based on ‘testi- 
mony heard in chambers Thurs- 
day involving: alleged prejudice on 
the part of a juror. Reportedly 
the juror, John F. Lange, Jr., 7410) 
Ridge Blvd., admitted reading 
newspaper clippings on the case 
during the trial, in violation of: 
the court’s instructions. 

Lange was instructed by Judge 
Leibowitz to be in court this 
morning, represented by counsel, 
reporters were informed after the 
hearing in chambers. Lange's al- 
leged statements on the clippings 


the court Wednesday by another 
juror, William V. Dorney. 


Powell Challenges Ike, Celler 


~ (Continued from Page 3) 


those who defy the Supreme 
Court.” 


The NAACP will continue to 
. press for enactment of amend- 
ments to “afford equal protection 
to our servicemen and our school 


children,” the NAACP leader said. 


“That means that we in the 
House wi]l have to vote ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ on a conference report which 
> will include UMT and a segre- 
gated National Guard. 

“Let us get ready for it—I mean 
we, the American people. Let the 
church speak now. Let them tell 
Mr. Eisenhower this trick is not 
democracy, it is a circumvention 
of democracy, this is not letting 
the will of the people be worked. 

“When the conference report 
comes here to the House,” he 
urged his colleagues, “we as men 
and women who acted from the 
depths of our conscience two 
weeks ago must act the same way 
again and we must defeat the con- 
ference report and send it back 
again and -again until it comes 
here as we passed it in the House.” 

The Brooks military reserve bill, 
which has been temporarily shelv- 
ed after the adeption by the 
House of Powell's anti-segregation 
amendment provides for universal 
military training, Powell said. 

“This is nothin g but a thinly 
disguised mary sco ad i train- 
ing act that has turned down 
by this House time and time again 
and that every single church group 
in this nation of. ours is unalter- 
able opposed to.” | 

He told the House that he 
would not back down to his 


form the UMT bill appeared. The 
strategy of the Administration and 
the Democratic leadership now is 
to cancel the House approval of 
the Powell amendment by trans- 
ferring the UMT to the Senate. 


In the Senate, it is intended, the 
UMT bill will be appended to 
the draft bill which has not yet 
been acted on. If that passes in 
the Senate the bill will go to 
conference with the House. It is 
planned to pick _House—conferees 
from the Armed Services Commit- 
tee who will “agree to the Seriate 
attaching the UMT-. bill to the 
draft bill.” 


Powell said that if the confer- 
ence réport, when it comes before 
the House “does not include the 
question of segregation in the Na- 
tional Guard, then any one who 
votes for that report will be voting 
against civil rights and anyone 
who votes against it will be votitig 
in favor of civil rights and against 
universal military training.” 

The NAACP statement which 
Powell read to the House also took 
up the question asked by President 
Eisenhower in reference to the 
segregation-military training issue: 

“Why do we make the defense 
of our country dependent upon us 
getting our way? Eisenhower 
asked 


The NAACP answered: 

“This ‘is a question which prop- 
erly should .be addressed to the 
Dixiecrat filibusterers who ada- 
mantly refuse to permit enactment 
of any -legislation in conformity 
with our constitutional guarantees 
of equal rights and freedom from 


were brought to the attention of!‘ 


’ 


By. HARRY RAYMOND 


aoa A call for scrapping of the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act is rising throughout the country, Edward Corsi, 
former State Department consultant on immigration affairs, 


told 3,000/persons at a Carnegie 


Hall rally Thursday_ night. 


The meeting, sponsored by 30 
major civic, labor, fraternal and 
religious organizations supporting 
action for a fair immigration law, 
heard a message from Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman declaring the 
present immigration statute. a “dis- 
graceful law.” 

Sen. Lehman said: “The MeCar- 
ran-Walter Act has dropped a red- 
tape curtain in front of our coun- 
try.” 

Sen. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D-Ore) described the immigration 
law as “an act of fear.” He said 
it was the product of “men who 
think all people are not God's 
equal children, but that there is 
some magical super-race ordained 
to rule mankind and to convey 
superior status on the face of the 
globe.” 

Neuberger called for enactment 
of civil rights laws, fair employ- 
ment practices statutes and state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska “to 
prove to all the world that we 
practice what we preach ‘about 
democracy. in the United States.” 

Corsi reported on his _ recent 
transcontinental speaking tour. 
He told how an audience of more 
than 5,000 in California, and 
large crowds in Texas, Pennsylva- 
nia and other states declared oppo- 
sition to the McCarran-Walter Law 


and were “resentful of the bungling |. 


of the Refugee Act.’ 

“I find,” Corsi said, “that 
wherever people have the facts 
they are opposed to the racist 
theories and discsiminating pro- 
Visions of our immigration policies. 
It is only Where misunderstand- 
ings and prejudice prevail that the 
McCarran-Walter views find any 
degree of public support.” 

He denounced the law as an act 
of “brazen chauvinism.” 

Corsi reminded the audience 


how under the law naturalized 


citizens have been placed in a 
‘second-class’ category and now 
must live in fear of losing citizen- 
ship and being deported. r 
He said not one person in the 
State Department responsible for 
administration of the Refugee Act 
knew anything about immigration 
problems. He said the department 
was Overloaded with former FBI 
agents, former Texas Rangers and 
other police-tyained personnel. 
“Every time I turned around 
there I was shaking hands with 
an FBI agent,” Corsi declared. 
He said he was tailed by FBI 
agents after he was ousted from 


Negotiators 
Meet Today on 
Safeway Strike 


Union and company negotiators 
will meet today with City Labor 
Commissioner Joseph O'Grady in 
an effort ‘to settle. the four-day 
strike of 1,600 AFL workers in 
155 Safeway food stores in the 
metropolitan area. 

Local 474 of the AFL Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters Union, which 
represents the Safeway workers, 
is seeking a 10 percent wage in- 
crease, a third weeks vacation 
after five years, company payment 
for welfare and pension fund, time 
and one-half for all work. after 
6 p.m. and holiday improvements. 
The striking workers, who went 
out Thursday morning after 
months oy — a 
expirati old contract 
Sept. 30" are food handlers, clerks, 


* 


, 


the department. | 

Louis Hollander, president of 
the New York State CIO, de- 
nounced the MoCarran-Walter Act 
as “twin brother to a national dis- 
ease called McCarthyism.” 

The meeting heard Rep. Victor 
Anfuso. (D-NY) declare that the 
McCarran Walter Act “should be 
torn from the pages of our law 
books.” 

Former Municipal Court Justice 
Dorothy Kenyon attacked the law 
as one which “discriminates in fa- 
vor of Nazis.” She assailed the 
current deportation drive as a cruel 
business of “tearing families apart.” 

Others who called for repeal or 
revision of the law were Judge 
Thomas Dickens of the City Court, 
Luigi Antonini, first vice-president 
of the International Ladies Gar- 


Desegregation ee 
Must Start Here, 
Negro Paper Says 


“Let's start at home,” is the 

call of the New York Amster- 
‘dam News im its current issue in 
an editorial calling on Gov. Har- 
riman, Mayor Wagner and Sec- 
retary of State De Sapio to “put 
an end to jimcrow in New York 
by appointing more qualified 
Negroes to policy making city 
and state jobs.” 

The ‘paper calls for the ap- 
pointment of a Negro lawyer to 
the State Supreme Court, and 
for Negro commissioners and de- 
puty commissioners in the Bank- 
ing and Insurance departments 
and in “every other department 
operated by our city and state.” 

The Harlem Affairs Commit- 
tee, which has been campaigning 
on this issue, “deserves the sup- 
port of the community. at large,” 
according to the editorial, “and 
the immediate attention” of Har- 
riman, Wagner and De Sapio. 

The paper points out that 
while New Yorkers like to tell 
_out-of-towners about its anti-dis- 
crimination laws “and the scores 
of official and private groups that 
have been set up to assure all 
citizens of a fair shake,” it is no 
secret, nevertheless, that Negroes 
are “forgotten men” when it 


ment Workers Union, and: Col. 
Harold Riegelman. 


comes to “policy-making jobs” 
in the city and state governments. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cious nor arbitrary.” “It is sup- 
ported by facts and it is justified 
by logic and eaonomic jastice. 
There is no formula which can 
be applied automatically and which 
oma result in the proper min- 
imum, down to the last penny.” 
| REUTHER’S POSITION 
 Oliver’s statement and Reuther's 
message was prepared less than’ 
94 hours after Reuther, on Wed- 
nesday evening, had urged that 
the $1 minimum be “speedily ac- 
cepted by both branches of Con-; 
gress. He called the Senates 
adoption of the $1 figure “reas- 
suring’ and asked that action in 
the House should be “equally swift 
and forthright.” 

On Wednesday night Reuther 
had viewed adoption of the $1.25 
‘as a perspective for the indefinite 
‘future, but on Friday, Oliver re- 
tracted the Wednesday capitulation 
and declared that the $1.25 figure 
was being demanded “at this 

utting the CIO 


time.” 

Major factors in 
top leadership test 5 on the course 
it had been following for months 
'of Senate hearings and joint AFL- 
CIO lobbying by rank and file 
AFL-CIO trade unionists, were the 
statements of Arthur Schnitzler, 
AFL secretary-treaSurer, and An- 
thony Valente, AFL United Tex- 
tile Workers Union president, to 
the House labor committee on 
Thursday. 

Similarly on Wednesday night, 
as the Reuther $1.00 statement was 
being distributed to the press, Paul 
Krebs, president of the New Jer- 
sey CIO council, said that the New 
Jersey organization would keep 
“plugging away for-the $1.25. 
During the day Krebs had led a 
delegation’ of I75 rank and file 
trade unionists from seven unions 
to press the New Jersey congres- 
sional. delegation for the higher 
figure. : 

In the Senate debate on Wed- 
nesday, Senate Paul Douglas (D- 
Ill) chairman of the Senate labor 
subcommittee which had conduct- 
ed hearings on the minimum wage, 
and who was a key figure in the 
| $1.00 deal with the Dixiecrats and 
isome Republicans, argued that the 
$1.25 figure would “impose too 
great a shock on the economy.” 

This was the key argument that 
the GOP-Dixiecrat opponents of 
anything above 90 cents had used. 
It had been refuted time and again 
by labor spokesmen in the hear- 
ings which Douglas conducted. 

Douglas described the $1.00 fig- 
ure as a “happy reconciliation” of 
two purposes: “to assure to the 
workers an adequate standard of 
living, and not to curtail employ-' 


‘ 


| 


| 


butchers, checkers, cashiers and 
meat cutters. 

The strike has 
effect: 


pparently been 


amendment, no matter in what! 


official discrimination. Let them 


answer this’ question.” 


stores, 


ment substantially.” No one, in- 
cluding Douglas, had iously 
dared to assert that the $1.00 fig- 
ure would ‘tome anywhere near 


| 


Way Open for New $1.25 Fight 


standard of living.” The AFL and 
CIO , spokesmen have asserted 
raven that not even the $1.25 
gure would do that. 


Schnitzler said Thursday: 


“A minimum of $1.25, which 
yields annual income of $2,500 
for a full year’s employment, is © 
therefore only about the amount 
necessary to support a single wom- 
an without dependents on a mini- 
mum basis. A worker with a fam- 
ily to support clearly must have 
a much larger income.” 


“Even if the minimum wage is 
raised to $1.25 the lowest - paid 
workers still would not catch up © 
with the general progress of other 
workers, he said. 


In the face of this kind of testi-. 
mony which he had heard repeat- 
ed scores of times, Douglas called 
the $1.00 figure, not the $1.25, 
a “happy reconciliation.” 


Later on in the debate Senator 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) did some 
arithmetic with the $1.00 figure. 


“A minimum wage of $1, for an 
8-hour day, and a 40-hour week, 
would mean $40 a week for a man 
who is working. Roughly, that ‘is 
$160, a little more, a month.” 


Douglas interjected: “Or about 
$2,000 a year.” | 

“Yes,” answered Barkley, “it- is 
rather difficult for me to conceive 
how: any man with a family can 
maintain himself and _ his family 
on such a salary, in view of the 
high cost of rent, food, clothing, 
and everything else, which we all 
recognize and of which we are all 
victims.” 

“It is hard to conceive how the 
head of a family could, on that 
wage, support his family, much 
less have anything left for luxu- 
ries or for anything beyond the 
bare necessities of life.” 


Classified Ads . 


FOR SALE 
“PATHER’S DAY GIFTS” 
(For the Family Too) 

REG 


ITEM ; 
Contour Ohair $24.95 
Electric Shaver 29.50 
Plastic Playing Cards 7.50 . 

STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 

143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819 

One hour free parking or 2 tokens 


SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


MOVING, packing, storage any place, any 
time, city, country, no job too small or 
too large, pickup service. Julie. CH 3-3786 


—— 
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at almost all 
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assuring the workers an “adequate! 


